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Only LC Smith offers 


such comprehensive typewriting 


instruction helps 


on 


4 & Corona 


PROBLEMS ofteaching 

are half solved when you 
select L C Smith as your class- 
room machine, and avail your- 
self of L C Smith typewriting 
instruction helps. 

Add to this the efficiency 
of the L C Smith . .. its light, 
easy touch ... its sturdy con- 
struction and its reputation 
for “standing up” under hard- 
est and most inexpert han- 
dling... 


And you have some very good 
reasons for equipping with 
L C Smith. 

L C Smith instruction helps 
include wall charts, research 
studies, objective tests, analysis 
of errors, typewriting practice 
tests, correctivedrills, andother 
material which supplement reg- 
ular typewriting instruction. 

We shall be glad to send to 
you a complete set of L C Smith 
instruction helps on request. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Home Office: 51 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


School Department: 721 Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Depression — 


a challenge and an opportunity 


for the business school man 


ALL it what you will—depression, economic readjust- 
ment corrective period, hard times—it’s here. And it 
affects the business school man just as it affects every other 
industry. 

But there’s no use singing the blues. More sensible by far 
—and profitable—to accept the situation constructively and 
turn it to the best possible account. 


Alert executives in every line are utilizing this time of tem- 
porary quiet to prepare for larger future activity—they are 
pruning the surplus fat which so often accumulates in pros- 
perity—they are examining their product more critically in 
its relation to the needs and desires of their prospects—they 
are weeding out inefficient personnel, obsolete equipment, 
out-of-date methods—and substituting the latest, most mod- 
ern in procedure and products. 


* * 


Probably you are already going over your institution and 
your product with a critical eye and a firm hand—getting 
ready for returning prosperity. 


If so, you are thinking about Stenotypy and its possible addi- 
tion to your curriculum—noting the advantage its speed and 
ease and accuracy give your graduates in the keen competi- 
tion of this machine age—evaluating its potential prestige and 
advertising value to your school—estimating its cost to you 
and your pupils—fitting it into your obligation to give your 
pupils and clients the latest, most efficient in business edu- 
cation. 


Questions are arising in your mind—questions about the re- 
action of business to the Stenotype, questions about the ex- 
periences of other schools, questions about the organization 
behind Stenotypy—and other questions whose answers will 
help you decide more satisfactorily. 


Ask us those questions. Make us prove our claims for 
Stenotypy as a profitable and inevitable addition to your 
stenographic department. Inquire about the conditions and 
arrangements under which you may secure a_ Stenotype 
franchise. 


Then make your decision. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Give Your Beginning 
Students the Best Chance 


with 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 
AND PROCEDURE 


By Charles H. Langer 


* * * Accounting Principles and Procedure presents a 
natural, logical approach to the study of accounting which 
is in advance of the current day method of presentation. 
The principal aim is to present the theories and practices 
of accounting from the constructive standpoint, beginning 
with the fundamental principles, the analyzing and re- 
cording of the effect of business operations, and the inter- 
pretation of.-the constructive objective through the 
presentation of operating and financial statements. Ac- 
counting Principles and Procedure consists of thirty-two 
Lectures or Chapters, Problems, Theory Questions, and 
Practice Sets covering single proprietorship accounting, 
partnership acounting, and corporation accounting. 

* * * For the student who has no knowledge of book- 
keeping, the course is a splendid introduction, taking him 
quickly and easily through the elementary principles and 
procedure of accounting. Those who have had some 
training in bookkeeping discover that Accounting Prin- 
ciples and Procedure is much more than a review. It 
gives them a new viewpoint, a better technique, and a 
broader knowledge ..... but most of all, a new spirit 
in the work. 

* * * A thorough understanding of accounting prin- 
ciples based upon knowledge of the logic or reasons 
which give the principles their force and validity is the 
only sure foundation upon which to build for mastery of 
the subject. Nothing is left to theory alone. The account- 
ing principles stated are not given as mere dogmatic 
statements, but are supported by a full discussion of the 
fundamental reasons underlying such principles. In this 
work there is a practical application for every principle 
and actual work in which to demonstrate the student’s 
knowledge of the principles taught. The student is not 
merely told..... he is taught ..... he learns to reason, 

* * = The lectures contain many illustrations which 
make ciear the practical application of principles in con- 
crete cases, and there has also been woven in the lectures 
much that would come under the heads of business or- 
ganization and management, corporate finance, and system 
building. 

* * * More than twenty years of practical accounting 
and educational experience have been drawn upon to 
make this work intensely interesting and_ practical. 
Scores of leading educational institutions throughout the 
country are now using this work as their basic book- 
keeping-accounting course. 


* * & We shall be glad to send you-.a copy for ex- 
amination purposes. Please indicate your interest on the 
coupon below. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me for ninety days’ free examination a 
copy of Accounting Principles and Procedure. 


SOME SCHOOLS 
ALWAYS LEAD 


The average commercial training insti. 
tution, whether public or private, will no: 
buy business machine equipment for clas. 
room use unless the demand for operator 
of such equipment is so general and volum. 
inous as to give these schools no alterna. 
tive except to make such purchases. 


On the other hand there are always, 
few schools who seem to have the knack 
of paving the way for the rest to follov, 
They seem to have the vision wherewith 
they recognize the ascendancy of new 
things and new ideas and are quick t 
make actual use of such new things and 
new ideas while their contemporaries are 
still “thinking it over.” 


For this reason there are always some 
schools who are jumps ahead of the rest 
of the field. Among public institutions 
this means recognized educational leader. 
ship—among private schools it means edu- 
cational leadership and increased income, 


Take the Varityper Idea. True, it is 
not yet in general use in the business 
world but nevertheless it is making such 
steady headway that the school with vision 
recognizes the inevitable change which 
this idea must bring about in typewriting, 
and therefore while the others are merely 
thinking of “considering” the Varit yper 
Idea, these few schools are actually equip- 
ping their classrooms with Varitypers— 
not many to be sure, but with a sufficient 
number to give the students concrete 
knowledge of the typewriting that will 
undoubtedly be in general use in the not- 
so-distant future. 


What is the Varityper Idea? How does 
it fundamentally affect typewriting? What 
interest is business taking in it and why? 
Why should business education be con- 
cerned with it and why must it seriously 
consider Varityper equipment? How does 
the Varityper affect the present-day typist 
and how must it affect the student typist 
in the school? 


The answers to these ques- 


tions are yours for the ask- 
ing. Send your request to 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED 
2 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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Vision 
which “Typewriter classes taught in the same room with classes in 
ie accountancy and shorthand without disturbance.” 
erely 
it yper “Stencil cutting and carbon work improved 100%.” 
yers— “A more thorough typewriting course taught easier and 
ficient quicker.” 
ncrete 
: will “An improvement for pupil and teacher alike.” 
don These are a few of many testimonials received from schools 
who use REMINGTON NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS. 
ae Operating without sound, with effortless action, fast and 
wit? accurate, the REMINGTON NOISELESS is the new ma- 
pes chine of business. It should be in every school where pride 
ously is taken in up-to-date equipment. Demonstration arranged 
- does without obligation. Call the Remington Rand man . . today. 
Ly pist 
pist 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


TED 
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Bowman and Percy’s Principles of 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice 


7 or pupils to understand the true significance of 
business records, and the underlying economic princi- 
ples. Approaches the subject through a modified balance 
sheet and from the outset emphasizes both record keeping 
and record analysis. Uses abundance of varied drill material 
with questions, problems for class discussion, summaries of 
principles, and timed tests for review. 


The Advanced Course treats the bookkeeping and 
accounting features peculiar to partnership and corporate 
forms of business organization and emphasizes special ac- 
counting problems and business customs and usages. 


Elementary Course, $1.60 


Advanced Course, $1.72 Complete Course, $2.60 
Manual and Key, Blanks, and Practice Sets for Each Course 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


Stenographers 
Note Books 


“MULBERRY” PEN GRADE 


High Quality, Pure White, 
Smooth Finish, Regular Ruling 


Prices 
Number 1000 Books 


B 166—Size 434 x 9—60 Lvs. $27.50 
B 168—Size 434 x 9—80 Lvs. 36.50 
B 98—Size6 x 9—80 Lvs. 45.50 
“Gregg”—Size 6 x 9—80 Lvs. 47.75 


ALL PRICES NET, F. O. B. MILL 
Minimum Shipment Three Gross 


Write for your free portfolio of 
School Papers 


HANO PAPER CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL PAPERS 
ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS 


BUSH TERMINAL 23 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MORE THAN 
WRITING INK 


A Contribution of 


DISTINCTION AND 
PROTECTION TO ALL 
BUSINESS WRITING 


‘Laousanns of exacting executives in- 
sist upon the use of HIGGINS’ ETERNAL BLACK 
WRITING INK for all of their usual and unusual 
business writing and record keeping. 

Likewise thousands of commercial schools instruct 
their students to appreciate and apply the uses of 
this remarkable writing ink in their work. 
Permanence, distinction and protection against fading, 
moisture, age and chemical eradicators are but a few 
of the many exclusive attributes of this superb writ- 
ing fluid which flows with equal ease from the point 
of plain and fountain pen. 

Mav we send a sample bottle? Requests from 

teachers and administrative officials en school 


stationery will be honored immediately. Be 
sure to mention this magazine. 


Cuas. M. Hiccins & Co., INc. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGIN S Frernal Ink 
By the Makers of Higgins? American Drewing Inks 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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THE MODERN BLACKBOARD 


Education is a strenuous business today. Yesteryear’s 


snail methods of teaching and organizing have been 


left in the far rear. In the modern school the 


Mimeograph’s speedy cylinder turns out a busy daily 


+ 


grist of assignment sheets, tests, designs and patterns, 


444 


graphic problems, office records and forms, school news- 


papers, etc. It has become the modern blackboard —with 


a teaching power the blackboard never had. Whatever can 


be written, typewritten, or line drawn, can be mimeographed 


into thousands of clean duplicates in an hour’s time. And 


this newest, single-unit model is the highest compact of 


efficiency and economy. Anyone can operate it. Get full 


particulars today from our nearest local branch (see classified 


telephone directory) or from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


SON 0, 
oy 


IMIMEO GRAPH| 
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A 
MeGraw- Hill Book 


Here is a book which covers: 
—the routine work of the secretary 
—the executive’s point of view and 
the qualifications they require of a 
secretary 

—the secretary’s point of view in re- 
gard to qualifications 

—the study of letters 

—the preparation of reports, printer’s 
copy, etc. 


TRAINING FOR 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


By 
SARAH AuGustTa TaIntTor, A.M. 


Department of English, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School; Secretarial Correspondence, Extension 
Department, Columbia University 


298 pages, 51% x &, $2.50 
HIS book has grown out of the author’s 


successful teaching experience at Columbia 
University and the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School in New York City. 


It is designed ‘to be used as a textbook in 
class work, or by the secretary herself in im- 
proving her capacity and earning power. 


While written primarily for those intending 
to be private secretaries in business, it will be 
useful as well to social secretaries, and to all who 
wish to write better letters. 


Chapter Headings 


PART I PART II 
The Efficient and Success- The Development of the 


ful Secretary Letter. 
Letter Arrangement. 


The Routine of the Secre- What Enters Into the 
tary. Making of Good Letters. 
The Interesting Letter. 
Every Day Letter-Writing. 
Miscellaneous Business 


The Executive on the Sec- 
retary. 


The Secretary on the Sec- Writing. 
PART III 

The History of the Sec- The Social Secretary and 
retary. the Social Letter. 


ON - APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
You may send me a copy of Taintor’s TRAINING FOR SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE ($2.50) on approval. I understand that I am to return this 


book after a reasonable period of examination unless I either notify you 
of my intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 


B.S. 12-1-30 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL oF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 


Seating ... specially 
adapted for the 
Business School 


With half a century of experi- 
ence in seating schools of every 
character, the American Seat- 
ing Company is able to extend 
a seating service which has in 
many instances affected valu- 
able savings in space without 
sacrifice of comfort or efficiency. 


There are available desks and 
chairs of a type that add great- 
ly to the seating efficiency of 
your rooms .. . seating that 
brings you maximum capacity 
in a minimum amount of space. 


No. 117% Bookkeeping 
Desk and Settee. 


We are at your disposal . . 

to show you how a careful se- 
lection and arrangement of fur- 
niture can reduce appreciably 
your rent overhead. Counsel 
costs you nothing—just write for 
the facts. Address Dept. B. E 


No. 114 Typewriter Desk. 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Good 


2 business essentials 


Carelessness in one purchase of ink may 
render the most valuable papers worthless. 
That is why so many business schools now 
use and recommend Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid, “The ink that never fades.” 
Business educators also appreciate the supe- 
rior economy and efficiency of Sanford’s 
Library Paste, the quick- 
sticking paste in the 
water-well jar. 


The water-well j 
both brush end 


sweet and clean; 
ready for instant use. \ 


LEBRARY PASTE 
PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 


Iso manufacturers of 
Santord's Liga. Stick, 
Sanford’s Ink Eraser, 
Solvene,ete. . .. 
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FOR COMMERCIAL COURSES 


Bookkeeping Principles and Practice 


Tus complete work is published in 
two volumes. It meets the demand for sec- 
ondary school texts that will serve as a basis 
for an introductory course and an advanced 
course in bookkeeping and business practice, 
to be taught by modern methods and in 
accordance with modern aims in commer- 
cial education. 


By Arthur H. Rosenkampff, Professor of 
Accounting and Head of the Department 
of Accounting Instruction, New York 
University; and William C. Wallace, 
Chairman of the Department of Account- 
ing and Law, George Washington High 
School, New York City. 


Introductory Course, List $1.60 


Advanced Course List $1.60 


Arithmetic Drills 


Thompson's Business Arithmetic - - 


By Clyde O. Thompson 


Associate Principal, Mount Vernon, N. Y. High School, and Super- 
visor of Commercial Education, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Covers every phase of practical and mod- 
ern business arithmetic and gives the student 
an experience-background. The author built 
this book around the best practices of suc- 
cessful business houses, while the plan itself 


Thompson’s Arithmetic Drills are available 
in convenient pad form, with perforated 
sheets, allowing for their removal when 
completed. The arrangement of the form is 
such that the teacher can check the answer 


enables the teacher to tie-up each subject ata glance. Provides excellent material for 
with all social and industrial activities. a course in Rapid Calculation. 6x9 inches. 
List $1.60. List $ .48. 

Webb's Simplified Touch Typewriting Office and Secretarial Training 

ae Send for the NEW INTENSIVE COURSE of Webb’s Simpli- Stickney and Stickney’s forthcoming book, Office and Secre- 
fied Touch Typewriting if you wish to examine a work that ftarial Training, aims to establish self-confidence on the part 
has as its objective quick, yet thorough training. The invita- of the student, during or upon completion of his commercial 
tion is limited to teachers. List $1.40. studies. If you teach bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, etc., 

examine this book. List $1.60. 
English in Modern Business Spell 
English in Modern Business, by Babenroth and McNamara, ilmartin s Business pelier 
stresses the viewpoint of the business man. It carefully an- | Gilmartin’s Business Speller provides extensive word-lists, with 
alyzes the principles of effective writing and offers the definitions and illustrative sentences. Contains 6,000 practical 
student abundant opportunity to apply these principles. business words, classified by subject, and many pleasant sur- 
List $2.00. prises for teachers of this subject. List $.48. 
Personal Power in Business— Store Management— 
Gerstenberg List $1.50 List $2.00 
Developing Sales Personality— Modern Selling— 
List $1.75 Fernald a List $1.60 
Problem Studies in Economic Geography— Modern Advertising— 
List $ .96 Campbell List $1.60 
Prentice-Hall 
LL, inc. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
r, 
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WORK BOOKS 


— ADVANTAGES — 


To Student— 


1. A saving of time in the completion of the 
exercises through eliminating clerical work 
which has no relation to bookkeeping prin- 
ciples. 


. The forming of correct habits of neatness in 
the completion of each exercise. 


. The cost is less than for the required amount 
of journal and ledger paper. 


To Teacher— 


1. Objective tests to be used as a basis for grad- 
ing each text assignment. 


. A saving of time in grading the student’s writ- 
ten work. 


. A definite means of comparing students and 
giving remedial instruction on the basis of 
the work completed. 


For Use With 


20th Century 


BOOKKEEPING and 
ACCOUNTING 


Work Books for bookkeeping have passed 
the experimental stage. They are available 
for courses of any length. Teachers who 
wish to improve their instruction in book- 
keeping should write for samples of these 


new teaching devices. 


SOUTH- WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


Add to the Value of Your Course in 
Commercial Law! 


WORKBODK IN 
| COMMERCIAL LAW | 


Bernard 


WORKBOOK IN 
COMMERCIAL 
LAW 


With this Workbook, your 

students apply the principles 

of commercial law to situa- 

tions likely to be encountered in their personal and 
business lives. 


The Workbook contains ten sections which cover con- 
tracts, negotiable instruments, sales of personal prop- 
erty, bailments, agency, partnerships, corporations, real 
estate, and insurance. It is both a teaching guide and 
a testing device. 


The Workbook in Commercial Law can be used with 
any basic text. By Bernard Forcey, A.M., LL.B. Art- 
craft cover. 8 x 10%. 76 pages. List price, 44c. 
Work Sheets, list price, 40c. 


HE-H-M-ROWE CQ! 

624 North Gilmor Street + Baltimore 
320 East 21st Street- Chicago 


Established 
in 1894 


Illinois Avenue Overlooking Boardwalk and 
Ocean 


“A Hotel Distinctively Different” 
UNEXCELLED COLONIAL HOSPITALITY 
JUST COMPLETED IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Now Ready for YOU! 
Fireproof-Showers & Baths Throughout 


From $4.00 Daily. European Plan 
From $7.00 Daily. American Plan 


FETTER & HOLLINGER, Inc. 
EUGENE C. FETTER, Mgr. Dir. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNAL OF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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Your Schools 


1D vou know that our grandfathers 
back in 1870 were worrying about 
over-production, idle manufacturing 
capacity and technological unemployment? 
It was a live topic then, just as it is a live 
topic now. They discussed the pros and cons 
of it in that day. And mind you this was in 
the time that we of today would consider the 
industrial “dark ages.” 


They talked about producing capacity 
getting ahead of consuming power twenty 
years before the first electric motor was put 
to work. They thought that the United 
States was getting so full of machinery that 
it would have to look abroad thereafter for 
markets for surplus production! And this a 
full quarter century before we began to ap- 
proach a favorable trade balance in manu- 
factured products. 


Indeed, as we trace the progress of in- 
dustrial development and current thinking 
or opinion we find the continual repetition 
of a state of mind. Each epoch, age, period 
or generation felt that it had brought indus- 
trial progress to its peak. There is probably 
a psychological basis for this; it is gratifying 
to feel that the coming generation will have 
to go some to equal our record. 


Invariably they were wrong, and the 
worry proved to be unfounded. Invariably, the 
progress of each succeeding decade far sur- 


1940 
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passed that of its predecessor. How much 
better our forefathers might have slept, and 
worked and planned had they known that 
the future was not a horrible monster ready 
to devour their children, but a beneficent 
giant who would lead these children to new 
heights of accomplishment. 


Some of them did—and it was in that 
period that there was laid the foundations 
for many of our great schools of learning. 


In the present period we are confronted 
with much of the same situation. Those of 
us who are able to throw off the shackles of 
precedent and chart a new course consistent 
with the New business procedure that is yet 
ahead of us, are the ones who will reap full 
rewards. 


At the Des Moines Commercial Teachers 
Convention you will see the full line of Ellis 
Commercial Textbooks. 


In giving them the consideration they 
merit, bear in mind that they are planned 
and developed upon new business precepts 
and practices—for schools of the New Day. 
Or write for our complete catalog. 


PuBLIsHING COMPANY 
Fortieth Year 


15 to 17 East State Street 
Battle Creek Michigan, U. S. A. 
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LOST—in the Struggle with 


“LAZY KEYS” 


Even the most skilled operator 
—even the best organized office 
—is lost in the struggle with slow, 
time-wasting typewriter keys. 
They bring errors and fatigue— 
they hold up all office affairs! 
+ + 
Try the Easy-Writing Royal Type- 
writer. Witness with your own 


eyes the striking difference! 
Notice your operators—cheerful 
and happy—freed from drag- 
ging fatigue. Study their typing! 
Every word stands out as a 
model of neat- 

ness and accu- 
racy!..Compare , 

the Work. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


C. hange fo 


© 1930, Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


SERIES of stories, sketches or ar- 
A ticles—whatever you've a mind to 

call them—written by successful 
teachers of business, will offer to readers 
beginning next month, an intimate con- 
tact with individual methods of teaching. 
A number of teachers scattered through- 
out the country will tell how they pre- 
sent certain parts of their subjects in one 
class period. Next month two subjects 
have been  submitted—shorthand and 
bookkeeping. In shorthand the demon- 
stration is a lesson on the dipht’iongs. 


What kinds of advertisements do busi- 
ness men write? Gunhilde Revheim, a 
student of education, has examined the 
advertising columns of several large daily 
newspapers with avid interest. What 
she has discovered may prove of value 
to teachers of advertising and heads of 
placement departments. 


That the broad, liberal training in sec- 
ondary schools is best for those who are 
to enter business is very emphatically 
explained by Ernest L. Bogart of the 
University of Illinois. Professor Bogart 
develops the idea that the range of busi- 
ness activities in modern society is al- 
most as broad as life itself. This ar- 
ticle is adapted from his speech delivered 
at the University of Illinois at a recent 
high school commercial teachers’ meet- 


ing. 


An unusual contribution to business 
education data is the occupational survey 
conducted by W. E. Douglas of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Del. Mr. Douglas, 
with the aid of students, made a compre- 
hensive canvass of Wilmington business 
houses to determine where students of 
his school were going and what demand 
there was for them. Many public schools 
and universities have conducted such sur- 
veys, but this is the first survey of a 
prominent private school to come to our 
attention. 


Convention news aplenty anpears in 
the January issue. 


| 
| | 
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THE HIGH SPEED MACHINE 


These two Comptometer 
trained operators handle 
Sales Analysis and Cost Fig- 
ures that previously occu- 
pied the time of four clerks 
in the executive offices of 
the Automotive Parts Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 


December, 1930 


usiness needs more people 


who know Comptometry 


| ee were Statistical figures relating to 
business activities more necessary to suc- 
cessful management than today .. . nor the need 
of economy in compiling them more compelling. 

Shifting values and stress of competition 
makes business keep closest tab on the costs and 
overhead expense of all departments and opera- 
tions. 

Sales are analyzed to locate low profit spots. 
Factory costs . . . office costs ... all costs, are 
watched to hold the narrowing margin between 
profit and loss. 

All this means work ... more figure work... 
but, not necessarily more expense. On the con- 
trary, business has found that with the Comp- 
tometer, even fuller information is often obtain- 
able at less cost. 


If not CONTROLLED-KEY 


made by 

Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


A case in point is that of the two Comptometers 
pictured above. They handle sales analysis and 
cost figures that previously occupied the time of 
four clerks. Added to this was a further saving 
of $2,000 in equipment. 

No wonder the demand for trained Comp- 
tometer clerks and operators is growing. Busi- 
ness needs them. And that is the reason many 
high schools now supply elementary training in 
Comptometry. 

Instructors in any of our chain of Comptometer 
training schools will consult with high schools 
about methods and courses. See your phone 
book under Felt & Tarrant. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1718 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-Key 
safeguard 


REG. TRADE MARK 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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OUR OPINION 


RECENT study 


Unemployment and conducted in 14 
New York Neighbor- 


Business Education ood Houses, which 


have been besieged of late by high school and college 
graduates asking for help in the matter of securing em- 
ployment for them, reveals some facts of great interest 
to business educators. 

Among these facts is one of outstanding nature, 
namely—if some of the individuals interviewed had 
a second skill in commercial work they would not have 
lost their jobs, but would have been transferred to other 
departments where the second commercial skill was in 
demand. 

Specific illustrations are cited. If a bookkeeper 
who had been working on books had had a fair knowl- 
edge of the operation of some of the bookkeeping ma- 
chines or even a simple knowledge of a calculating or an 
adding machine, he would not have lost his job. Again, 
if a typist had had a knowledge of the operation of 
some calculating machine, she would not have lost her 
job. And if an ordinary file clerk had a knowledge of 
typing in addition, or of the operation of the Mimeo- 
graph, the Multigraph or the calculating machine, she 
would not have lost her job, but would have found em- 
ployment in some other place where the second skill 
could be used. 

These complaints were so numerous and common 
among the 900 cases studied in New York City that 
a recommendation will be made that many of our 
continuation schools and other schools be opened for 
the purpose of providing the commercial worker with 
additional skills. 

The further question arises, “Are not the business 
schools at fault in the lack of this broader training?” 
While we agree that during periods of expansion and 
prosperity our workers become highly specialized in 
one activity, the pendulum swings the other way dur- 
ing periods of depression and the employer naturally 
demands the performance of several different tasks 
with equal skill and ability. 

The lesson derived from this is important. A sec- 
ond skill or an auxiliary skill, or an allied skill must 
be provided to meet such emergencies as this study has 
revealed. Our schools must be prepared and equipped 
for a broader knowledge in commercial vocational 
skills. This study is worthy of more serious consid- 
eration by all business educators. 


HOSE who are in- 

terested in pro- 
gressive education were 
shocked to the 
criticisms of Dr. Abraham Flexner in connection with 
our colleges and schools. 

After charging that our American Universities en- 
courage quackery through their extension courses and 
summer courses he bitterly assails the collegiate schools 
of business. He criticises the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration and declares that 
business can never be made a profession in the sense 
that law and medicine are a profession. He is equally 
adverse to the teaching of journalism. 

The shock of reading these things came not from the 
conditions complained of but rather from the fact that 
one like Dr, Flexner, who has had the opportunities for 


Dr. Flexner Looks 
Rackward 


appraising educational progress should profit so little 
by them. The American college and the American 
University aie dealing with life’s forces in the present 
day. What greater forces have we in life than the 
power of the press, and the power of economic law 
which underlies business? Dr. Flexner would have 
the colleges ignore these forces and concern themselves 
with philosophical disputations, pure science and almost 
anything that is intellectual but not useful. Dr. Flex- 
ner stands for the narrowest kind of “culture.” 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, professor of education 
at Columbia University, and one of the foremost edu- 
cators in this country, took issue with Dr. Flexner. We 
agree with his opinion that “There is much to be said 
in favor of a cultural education. But it is also true 
that people have to earn a living. Dr. Flexner’s atti- 
tude is that of the European educator who divides edu- 
cation into two phases, cultural and vocational. Amer- 
ican traditions make necessary, however, the combina- 
tion of these two types of education in the same col- 
leges. Education should give the best possible grasp of 
life, and that includes an understanding of one’s chosen 
vocation. To limit education to the cultural seems to 
me indefensible.” 


The E. C. T. A. HE THIRD year- 
book of the East- 


Publishes Its ern Commercial Teach- 


1930 Yearbook ers’ Association, 
cently published, represents another important contri- 
bution to the literature of business education. This 
236 page book is entitled “Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education.” 

The yearbook stresses two principal themes: “An 
analysis of sound principles of educational administra- 
tion and supervision, and an interpretation of these 
principles in various types of educational institutions 
and in various business subjects offered by these insti- 
tutions.” All administrators, directors, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers who have to deal with business 
education on either the secondary or collegiate level 
should study this yearbook. 

The yearbook is another evidence of the growing 
professionalization of business teachers. Their edu- 
cational qualifications are rapidly improving. Probably 
within another five years, all state certification require- 
ments for high school business teachers will be the 
same as for the general subject groups. 

The better private business schools are raising their 
teacher standards in terms of better educational quali- 
fications, and are offering better salaries. On the col- 
lege level, the faculty of the school of business is mak- 
ing much headway in becoming as well equipped educa- 
tionally as are the faculties of the older schools. With 
this commendable progress all along the line, business 
teachers are seeing more clearly than ever before the 
key position which business education can rightly as- 
sume, and in all probability will assume, in the con- 
tinued development of the American school system in 
keeping with the democratic ideal. 

The 1930 yearbook of the Eastern Commercia! 
Teachers’ Association is another look ahead to the ap- 
proaching dawn of the new day when business educa- 
tion will mean to general education what American 
business means to our general economic and social ad- 
vancement. 


| 
1930 | 
15 | | 


“Many promising indications and facts are apparent to those who look 
for them.”—from the N. \’. Herald Tribune. Sketch by Devitt Welsh. 


S A New Year's 

greeting it seems 
appropriate to ask 
“How’s Business?” This greeting can be both indi- 
vidual and universal, especially when we stop to con- 
sider that all of us are expecting that the year 1931 will 
witness greatly improved business conditions. 

The last year with its apparent business depression 
has brought home to us again the fact that all, regard- 
less of occupation or profession, are very definitely ai- 
fected by business conditions. We live in a business 
age. We are, furthermore, aware that the business 


**How’s Business ?’’ 


cycle is in operation and that the history of this busi- 
ness cycle indicates that after a period of depression we 
may expect a period of prosperity. Our New Year's 
greeting to our readers is the wish that the year 1931 
may be for them not only a year of prosperity but a 
year of happiness. 

Along with our greeting we pause to suggest that 
each new era brings about a period of readjustment 
which necessitates that each of us adjust ourselves to 
new situations and develop a new attitude consistent 
with conditions of the new era. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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What Can Storekeepers Teach 
Business Students? 


A house-to-house canvass of New York’s retailers and 


their business methods 


By Louis B. Berk 


High School of Commerce, New York City 


HIS article, an intimate survey of retail 

stores conducted by the author, is his ma- 
terial evidence that it is not advisable to intro- 
duce into the curriculum a course in “Retail 
Selling”. It is difficult to obtain by teacher and 
by pupil sufficient first-hand data. These would 
have to be supplemented by the study of the 
innumerable virtues of business and personal 
conduct recognized by all of us as the most 
innocuous part of any text on “Business”. 

It is questionable whether any course of in- 
struction can be given to develop or to discover 
in the pupil such qualities as ingenuity, persist- 
ence, initiative, shrewdness and the like. 
Qualities of order, system, regularity; knowl- 
edge of principles of taking inventory, keeping 
records of all sorts can be taught. The latter, 
worthy as they are, are yet the relatively un- 
important details in successful retail selling 
and are quickly learned by the keen-minded 
dealer. 

The valuable part of a course in retail sell- 
ing, the part including business methods and 
the development of good mental and physical 
habits, can be and usually is stressed in the 
other divisions of the school work so that, re- 
tail selling or no, the boy is getting the valu- 
able training necessary for success as a retail 
dealer. 


HE facts we discovered in the 
A survey of New York City’s re- 
tail stores as told to you last month, 
indicate quite clearly, I believe, that 
definite principles of financing, mer- 
chandising, advertising, inventorying, 
bookkeeping, etc., are absent in the 
organization and operation of the 
fifty-two cases we analyzed. 
Certainly it is true that many diffi- 
culties present themselves when one 
Wishes to secure pertinent data on 


which to formulate any specific rules 
or principles that explain the success 
or failure of the small retail store. 
The people engaged in this type of 
selling are loathe to divulge any in- 
formation of a really definite nature. 

And yet, one can clearly distin- 
guish between the successful store 
owner and the failure. Such differ- 
ences do exist. Why is this so we 
ask? 
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Analyzing the individual in his re- 
lation to worldly success the influ- 
ence of two different sets of charac- 
teristics is revealed—the native and 
the acquired. In the retail store busi- 
ness we have considered as native 
characteristics intelligence, vision, 
courage, initiative, ingenuity and the 
other subtle and indefinable elements 
of personality. The acquired charac- 
teristics may include all those ele- 
ments contributed by education and 
experience. 

More specifically, the acquired 
characteristics include the results of 
technical and academic preparation 
and the ability to conduct any busi- 
ness, however small, with system and 
order. An all-inclusive term for the 
things to be learned about the proper 
conduct of business is “Business 
Methods.” 

When general business characteris- 
tics are considered it is generally 
agreed that complete and immediate 
success is the reward of him who 
possesses all or most of the native 
and acquired abilities. | Complete. 
though delayed success is the lot of 
the retailer who begins with native 
ability and learns with experience or 
education those elements named 
“business methods.” 

Failure faces the man who lacks 
both native and acquired abilities. 
And between these limits comes the 
success, indifferent or partial, de- 
pendent upon the presence or de- 
gree of this or that ability. Then 
again, sO many men, despite their 
lack of the success-making attributes 
have reaped financial success that we 
must take into consideration that un- 
certain and unmeasurable factor, 
chance. 

In the main, however, it is true 
that in retail storekeeping as in other 
fields, the “Survival of the Fittest” 
operates. In the “Fittest” the native 
characteristics predominate; the ac- 
quired help. 

Indeed, it is possible to place the 
many businesses and_ their propri-. 
etors surveyed in a descending scale 
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and then to find at the top a man and 
his shop wholly different from those 
at the bottom. Highest in the scale 
is a shop humming with trade, re- 
vealing everywhere method and sys- 
tem; near the bottom is a store bear- 
ing every evidence of “hit-or-miss”’ 
methods of operation, presenting to 
the customer imminent bankruptcy. 
In one case you find contentment ; in 
the other bitter complaint against 
long hours, unprofitable labor and 
drudgery. The one is built on vision, 
on intelligence, on persistence, on 
personal force; the other on hopes. 
In all I gathered information con- 
cerning fifty-two stores that repre- 
sented seventeen types of businesses. 
In order to describe the business 
methods of each type I have selected 
ten, representative of four different 
commodities, to illustrate that “in the 
‘Fittest’ the native characteristics 
predominate ; the acquired character- 
istics help.” For convenience, I shall 
refer to the native abilities as “A” 
and to the acquired abilities due to 
education and experience as “B.” 


Three proprietors operated 
clothing stores 


The owner of the first store pos- 
sesses both A and B. He prepared 
himself for this work. During the 
day he worked in a clothing store; 
at night he took commercial courses 
in high school to get the theory of 
business and selling. He settled in 
a location which, after observation 
and study for a considerable time, 
seemed certain to him to be favor- 
able. He showed vision, for he was 
correct. He has built up a big busi- 
ness by extending credit, by offering 
extra services for his customers, by 
a comprehensive system of sales let- 
ters, by cuts in profits, and by adver- 
tising through circulars and hand- 
bills. He has instituted an inven- 
tory system; he has a complete book- 
keeping system. In fact, the store 
in every way denotes system and 
care. Despite difficulty in collections 
and considerable detail work, the 
owner gets a large return and finds 
his work interesting. 

The owner of another similar store 
excels in A and is rapidly acquiring 
B. He is a man of ingenuity and 
foresight. He located many years 
ago among people who were accus- 
tomed to and required business done 
on the installment plan. He had 
worked for ten years as a dealer in 
second-hand clothes and so under- 
stood and utilized his knowledge of 
the psychology of his trade. He 
now sells on a partial payment basis. 
Every detail in his business is ar- 
ranged to meet the type of people 


work. 


with whom he deals. He does no ad- 
vertising, he holds no sales, he keeps 
no inventory, his bookkeeping is very 
elementary. Yet he does a very big 
business. 


Recently, under the impetus of the 
business information brought home 
by his son, a graduate of the High 
School of Commerce, he has begun 
to introduce into his work some of 
the elements of good business meth- 
ods. 

The owner of the third clothing 
store shows neither A nor B. He is 
a flat failure. To my question as to 
why he chose the clothing industry 
he replied because as a boy of four- 
teen he had worked in a clothing 
store and thought he knew the busi- 
ness, because he had an apprentice- 
ship of seven years, and because he 
had very little money. 


He has had no education, does all 
the work himself (which is equiva- 
lent to doing nothing well), has no 
hold whatever on principles of adver- 
tising, merchandising, or credit. He 
complained that the clothing business 
was unprofitable “for it depends too 
much on weather and living condi- 
tions” and pleaded, “no, if I had my 
life over again, I would study some 
profession or take up accounting or 
shorthand and then I would be able 
to support my family without work- 
ing as hard as I do now.” He had 
no training; he depended on_ hard 
Without a_ good natural 
cquipment, that is evidently not 
enough. 

Drug stores, where pharmacy is 
allied to the merchant element, offer 
excellent opportunities for compari- 
son. We have all had the experi- 
ence of turning from one drug store 
to another—even though the second 
one may have been a block further 
from home, prejudiced by some sub- 
tle, inexplicable liking for the sec- 
ond store, whose patronage we also 
notice is considerably larger than the 
first. Do we ask whether the second 
man was a more brilliant student of 
pharmacy? 


The educated druggist 


One of the most interesting phar- 
macists was a man who had been 
established for many years. He had 
naturally received his college or 
pharmacy degree and had afterward, 
(before owning his own store) 
cierked for some time. 


In discussing with him the ques- 
tion of how he best met and over- 
came the competition of the drug- 
gist at the other corner, he replied 
that he advertised on posters in many 
languages, but that he principally de- 


pended upon the good-will his cys. 
tomers bore him. This I could read. 
ily understand. He explained that 
he was never too busy to give his ad- 
vice where it was needed, that where 
such excessive competition existed jt 
was the personal touch which count. 
ed; but, he further added, it was 
generally known among his custom. 
ers that he never gave advice which 
he thought would be better adininis- 
tered by a physician. 

In this way he revealed character- 
istics which marked him as a man of 
intelligence, showing keen, practical 
judgment on the one hand and on the 
other, sufficient foresight to sacrifice 
a possible immediate sale for the sake 
of maintaining the confidence of his 
clientele. 

He discussed the more definite 
business aspects. In buying he pur- 
chased a sufficient number of prod- 
ucts to secure the best terms from the 
manufacturer—but he seldom al- 
lowed himself to tie up capital by 
over-stocking. Although his name 
appeared on posters, his one adver- 
tising medium, he spent no money in 
advertising as the posters were pro- 
vided by the firm whose products he 
displayed. Here, I meditated, was a 
man who understood what he was 
doing. He possesses both A and B. 


Big business-minded 


Another example of an enterpris- 
ing drug store was one where a more 
commercial, department-store at- 
mosphere prevailed, for a penny sale 
was in progress. The owner was 2 
college man, a graduate of Brown 
University and of the Fordham 
School of Pharmacy. 

In discussing his business with 
him, however, he seldom touched 
upon the professional side at all. He 
told me that although he buys chiefly 
from jobbers, he must also buy from 
manufacturers and wholesalers be- 
cause of the great variety of goods 
handled by his store. His preference 
for jobbers lay in the fact that they 
extended a longer credit to him. 

His advertising, too, was done on a 
very different basis from the pros- 
pect just mentioned. He advertises 
quite extensively in newspapers, dis- 
tributes circulars and blotters, and 
makes window displays his specialty. 
In all, I had the impression of the 
thorough up-to-date business man, 
whose store bristled with alertness 
and modern equipment and methods. 
He excels in B. 

As opposed to these two examples 
given, I met several examples of the 
old-fashioned pharmacy. The first 
impression was one of stagnation. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The office manager who works by plan has every depart- 
ment of his business organization constantly before him. 


The Office Manager at Work 


Philadelphia students find out what he does 


By William H. Evans 


Peirce School of Business Administration, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE PROBLEM OF OFFICE 

MANAGEMENT faces 
executives in modern business. In- 
dustrial engineers and other trained 
men have begun to study and con- 
duct extensive researches in this 
field. What has been accomplished 
thus far was made the object of a 
study by forty-three students in the 
Office Management Class of the 
Peirce School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Philadelphia, Pa. This class 
made inquiries into the actual condi- 
tions in many representative offices of 
of various sizes and types throughout 
Philadelphia and vicinity. And this 
is their report. 

The General Manager and the Fac- 
tory Manager are both recognized for 
what they are, but the Office Man- 
ager is just beginning to come into his 
own. The General Manager was 
once sufficient for both office and fac- 


tory, but business is becoming more 
complex in this day of mergers, trusts, 
and consolidations. The need for the 
Factory Manager was recognized 
and he was installed, first in the 
larger businesses, and now in the 
smaller ones, until this official has be- 
come indispensable to all manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 

With the enlarged output of the 
factories larger offices were needed 
to take care of their portion of the 
work. Then the need of efficient 
office management was felt, and the 
larger firms installed a manager 
whose position is to correlate and 
make the work of the office as well 
organized as the work of the factory. 

Figuratively, these three forms of 
management may best be exemplified 
by stages in the life of the human be- 
ing. The infant has eyes and ears, 
but the sounds and sights are new 
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and strange to it. Strength is also 
present, but the child does not com- 
prehend the use to which it may be 
put. 

Like the infant, Office Manage- 
ment is being trained to use the sight, 
hearing, and strength which belong to 
it, and now this training is rapidly 
being carried on, 

Factory Management is much like 
the healthy adult at the height of his 
power, using trained senses and 
strength in the best possible manner. 

General Management, like the old 
man, has given his best to the battle, 
but now his senses are dimmed, his 
strength is gone, and life is becoming 
too complex and fast for him. His 
older son, Factory Management, and 
his younger son, Office Management, 
are taking his place in the world of 
business. 

This newer project, this younger 
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son—let us turn our attention to him 
and his duties. 

The major duties of the Office 
Manager were found to be the plan- 
ning of the internal organization and 
distribution of work; the selection of 
office employees (there being no per- 
sonnel department, which was the 
case in the majority of offices sur- 
veyed); and the training of em- 
ployees, combined of course with the 
general supervision and management 
of the office as a unit. 

The internal organization of prac- 
tically all offices was found to be 
essentially the same. Of course, 
there were no two offices identical in 
every respect, but the variations were 
usually rather small depending upon 
the size and type of the business. 

In the survey, particular attention 
was paid to the handling of sales, 
purchases, orders, advertising, cred- 
its and collections, filing and steno- 
graphic work. 


The stenographic unit 


Because of its importance the sales 
department is usually a complete unit 
in itself. It maintains its own staff 
of stenographers, has its own filing 
sytsem, etc. It is presided over by 
the General Sales Manager, who has 
complete authority, and is usually re- 
sponsible only to the president or 
vice-president. The work done in all 
sales offices is essentially the same, 
although there may be variations due 
to different types of business, policies, 
organizations, etc. 


A host of office duties are perform- 
ed by this department : 


Routing of salesmen. 

Preparing of sales correspond- 

ence—direct sales letters, and 

follow-up letters. 

Receiving and checking of sales- 

men’s reports—received usually 

once a week. 

Advertising—where no separate 

department was maintained. 

Granting of credit and taking 

care of collections—where no 

separate department was main- 
tained. 

Receiving of orders and sending 

them to the order department. 

Planning of a sales budget. 

Estimates on bids and quotations 

of prices. 

Determining of prices. 

Devising and offering of incen- 

tives to the salesmen. 

Passing of the latest trade news 

to the salesman. 

The organization and work of the 
purchasing department are dependent 
upon the type and size of the busi- 
ness—and whether the office is a main 


office or a branch. However, the 
purchasing department exists for one 
purpose only—to supply the factory 
and the office with the materials nec- 
essary for the operation of the busi- 
ness. It is usually a separate unit 
and is under the control of a pur- 
chasing agent, who is directly re- 
sponsible to one of the higher execu- 
tives. 

After the materials ordered by the 
purchasing department have been re- 
ceived and checked, they are sent to 
the stockroom, from which place they 
are sent to the various departments as 
requisitioned. 

In approximately one-half of the 
offices visited it was found that the 
order department was incorporated 
under the sales department because of 
the close relationship existing between 
the two. In general, it might be said 
that the work of the order depart- 
ment is the finishing of what the 
salesman has started. 


The primary purposes of all such 
departments are: 


1. To see that the order goes 
through the factory to the 
shipping clerk, or as the case 
may be, direct to the shipping 
clerk. 

2. To see that the necessary 
records of the order are made 
and filed. 


3. To see that a record of the 
transaction is placed in the 
hands of the Accounting De- 
partment to be entered in the 
books. 


The methods of accomplishing 
these three things vary with the type 
and size of the business, and an ade- 
quate system can be devised only 
after a thorough study of the busi- 
ness in question. 


Advertising departments 


It was found that the advertising 
of the various companies is handled 
in three ways. In 48 per cent of the 
offices a separate department is main- 
tained for this work, while in 32 per 
cent it is done by the sales depart- 
ment. Advertising ayencies handled 
the detailed work for 9 per cent of 
the companies, and 11 per cent do no 
advertising at all. 

The organization of all advertising 
departments seems to be identical in 
all respects but one—size. The ad- 
vertising manager is in charge and 
under him is the head artist, a few 
assistants, and several stenographers. 
The advertising manager in conjunc- 
tion with the head artist conceives an 
advertisement. The head artist cre- 
ates it, an assistant produces it, and 


makes it ready for the approval of 
the particular executive or executives 
who have jurisdiction over such mat- 
ters. If it is approved it is sent to 
the printer, or, where the organiza- 
tion has its own printing machinery, 
to the part of the plant where print- 
ing is done. 

*-In cases where the advertising is 
done by the sales department, the 
amount is usually small, and the sales 
manager assumes responsibility for it. 
An artist, if necessary, and someone 
to design and write the advertisement 
constitute the staff, 


The most common mediums of ad- 
vertising used are magazines, news- 
papers, window displays, billboards, 
mailing material, and radio broadcast- 
ing. 

How credit is centrolled 


Credits and collections, it was 
found, are taken care of in three 
ways—by a separate department, by 
the sales department, or by some 
other official. Of the companies sur- 
veyed, 52 per cent reported the first 
method to be in use, 11 per cent fol- 
low the second method, and 16 per 
cent make use of the third, while the 
remainder of the offices did no such 
work. 


Most of the credit and collection 
departments consisted of a credit 
manager with the necessary assist- 
ants and stenographers. Credit in- 
formation usually is secured from 
sources such as Dun or Bradstreet, 
The Better Business Bureau, The 
Credit Men’s Association, ete. In 
practically all offices the procedure 
upon the receipt of an order is iden- 
tical. It is sent immediately to the 
credit manager who must pass on the 
credit of the ordering firm before it 
is filled. This procedure is followed 
whether there is a separate depart- 
ment in charge of the work or not. 


Companies who have this work in- 
corporated under the sales depart- 
ment do not, as a rule, do much busi- 
ness on credit, or their clientele is not 
very large. Seven of the offices re- 
ported on were those of comparative- 
ly small concerns whose volume of 
sales did not warrant such a depart- 
ment. In these cases all the neces- 
sary credit and collection work was 
taken care of by the office manager 
or a company executive, 

In nine of the offices visited the pe- 
culiar nature of the work removed 
the necessity of any type of credit 
and collection system. 

The filing of documents and _ rec- 
ords is done by either a centralized 
department, partially-centralized 
department, or by the old-fashioned 
system of segregating in each depart- 
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ment the papers incidental 
0 it. 

The centralized department 
is practically _self-explana- 
tory. All the files are placed 
in one section of the office 
with a chief file clerk in 
charge and one or more as- 
sistants. Anyone desiring 
certain information or corre- 
spondence sends a_requisi- 
tion to the chief file clerk 
who has it filled by one of 
his assistants. When the 
document is no longer need- 
ed, it is sent back to the 
chief file clerk and imme- 
diatetly returned to the files, 
and the requisition cancelled. 
This system is in use in 64 percent of 
the offices. 

The partially centralized system is 
used by only 9 percent. These have 
a general file where all records and 
correspondence of a general or mis- 
cellaneous nature are kept. Each de- 
partment has a file of its own that is 
used for filing all documents that per- 
tain specifically to it. 

Individual departmental filing is 
utilized by the remaining companies, 
whose offices either are not large 
enough to justify a central depart- 
ment, or because this method is 
thought to be the more efficient. 

There are four methods of filing in 
use in these companies, They are, in 
order of their importance, alpha- 
betical, numerical, geographical, and 
topical. Some offices use two or even 
three methods, depending on the type 
and amount of material to be filed. 


Dictation systems 


Stenographic work is also done in 
several ways. The centralized de- 


partment is the most common, being 
used in 40 percent of the offices vis- 
ited. The next most popular is the 
system of general stenographers with 
29 percent of the concerns following 
out this idea. 


Private stenographers 


O 


are used exclusively by 25 percent of 
the companies and the remaining 6 
percent have a_partially-centralized 
system. 

The centralized stenographic sys- 
tem is mostly in use in the larger of- 
fices where from five to ten or more 
stenographers are needed. These 
girls are located in one section of the 
office under the supervision of a head 
stenographer, who keeps a record of 
the work assigned to and completed 
by each. When an executive needs 
someone to take dictation, he notifies 
the head stenographer, who sends him 
a person who has the least unfinished 
work. In a few of the offices using 
this system the Dictaphone is em- 
ployed to remove the necessity of 
having the girls leave their desks. 

The system of general stenogra- 
phers is found in those offices whose 
stenographic requirements are few 
and can be handled by two or three 
girls. Besides this work these girls 
usually do other odd jobs or help out 
with some other work. They are lo- 
cated in the general office with the 
accounting department clerks. In 
some cases, the executives may have 
private stenographers, but this is de- 
pendent upon the nature of the busi- 
ness. 


FFICE management in 
this survey assigns to the 
director of office duties and 
workers something more than 
the usual clerical function. He 
is revealed here as one who pos- 
sesses a knowledge of every or- 
ganized business process on ly. 
both sides of an organization— 
production and distribution 


In eieven of the offices re- 
ported on all stenographic 
work is done by private 
stenographers, usually glori- 
fied by the title of “private 
secretary.” Each executive 
and department head has one 
or more private stenograph- 
ers who attend to all his re- 
quirements. 

The partially centralized 
system is not used extensive- 
Under this plan part of 
the stenographic force is lo- 
cated in a general office with 
a head stenographer in 
charge, while the more im- 
portant executives and de- 
partment heads have private 
stenographers who attend to ali their 
requirements. 


Employment 


It must be remembered that cer- 
tain of these offices have departments 
which have not been mentioned be- 
cause of their peculiar nature due to 
the particular needs of the business. 
They include planning, estimating, 
and engineering departments, which 
are found in a few concerns only. 

The next major duty of the Of- 
fice Manager is the selection of of- 
fice employees, Of course, this duty 
would be assumed by the personnel 
director, if the company had a per- 
sonnel department, which, however, 
was the case in only a small minority 
of the concerns surveyed. 

There seems to be no definite rule 
for the selection of office employees. 
However, the following methods ap- 
pear to be the most common : 

Competitive examination. 

Interviewing applicants from 

business schools, colleges, em- 

ployment agencies, and_ those 
who apply in response to adver- 
tisements. 

On recommendation of a pres- 

ent employee. 

(Continued on page 29) 


Production processes are managed by one who knows every factor. The office manager finds his work 
embracing a knowledge of both production and distribution. 
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TYPEWRITING L 
Direct Dictation Method 


(Miller Dictaphone System) ! 


Mastery of keyboard and ability to write 
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F WE KNEW DEFINITELY, 
just what qualities or factors 
should be present to produce the best 
results in typing, how simplified our 
procedure could be. As it is, it some- 
times appears as though those who 
are t) make good typists do so with- 
out the benefit of clergy; and those 
who do not, resist effectively all the 
energy expended by the instructor. 
Faced with so many puzzling diffi- 
culties, it is human nature to ration- 
alize. One result of this habit be- 
came apparent in our department. 
Our teachers felt that it was difficult 
to secure good results in typing be- 
cause the students programmed to 
their department were consistently 
below the general level of intelligence 
as measured by the so-called intelli- 
gence tests. It was our purpose to 
discover the relationship which ex- 
isted between the mental ability and 
typing ability of the students en- 
rolled in the department. 


Group tests 


Mental ability tests were given to 
all students in the department for 
whom such scores were not already 
available. The Terman Group Test 
of Mental Ability was administered 
by the Vice-Principal under as nearly 
uniform conditions as possible. 

Students in the first semester oi 
typing were given timed stroking 
tests from Wiese-Coover, “Kines- 
thetic Method of Learning Touch 
Typing” (page 9). Six lines of writ- 
Ing were timed and checked for ac- 
curacy, the average time and aver- 
age errors were computed, and the 
student given a percentage grade 
based on the Wiese-Coover scale for 
Typing I. 

Students in advanced classes were 
given fifteen minute tests on unfa- 
miliar material. The papers were 
graded in accordance with the Inter- 
national Typing Rules. Tests were 
given on the same day, and under 


Typing is often taught to those whose 


Does Typing Ability Depend on 
Mentality or Dexterity? 


A survey of the typing ability of students in the commercial 
department of Fresno Technical School 


By Lilah Bradford 


Director of Business Education, Fresno, California 


vision is defective. 


conditions as nearly uniform as pos- 
sible. The results were ranked ac- 
cordingly to the percentage scales 
used throughout the department and 
attached as “Scores for Typing.” 

Since both scales are weighted to 
take into consideration the number 
of weeks spent in typing practice, it 
is thought that the results show a 
fair measure of typing ability. Typ- 
ing scores and I. Q’s were obtained 
in this manner for 297 cases. 

The result of this was that a cor- 
relation between mental ability, ob- 
tained by the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability, and the typing scores, 
obtained as I have described, was 


made by means of the Pearson prod- 
uct-moment method as worked out 
by the Otis Correlation Chart. The 
correlation was + .O1 with a prob- 
able error of + .03. 
The median typing ability was 84. 
The median mental ability was 93.7. 
The student with the highest L. Q. 
(124), had a typing ability of 87. 
The student with the lowest I. Q. 
(67), had a typing ability of 93. 
One student with the highest typ- 
ing score (100), had an I. Q. of 93. 
Another student with the highest 
typing score (100), had an I. Q. of 
105. 


The student with the lowest typing 
score (43), had an I. Q. of 108. 

A further correlation was made to 
determine whether a_ relationship 
existed between the tendency to make 
errors and mental ability. The co- 
efficient of correlation proved to be 
— .02, with a probable error of 

Median scores, as revealed by the 
survey, contrasted with the Wiese- 
Coover medians, are given in Table I. 


Who makes the errors? 


It was concluded that there is no 
relationship between typing ability 
and mental ability as revealed by a 
Terman Group Test of Mental Abil- 
ity and the tendency to make errors. 
And the median typing ability for 
our particular group was below the 
standard adopted for the department. 

If the chances are that a student 
with high mental ability, as measured 
by a group test of mental ability, is 
likely to be a poor typist, and a stu- 
dent with low mental ability, as mea- 


Class Rate 
78 35.5 32 
26 30.5 
34 40.5 
T-4 42 50.5 


Table I—Median Scores and Contrasts 
Standard Errors 


18 5.5 84 88 
8 2.5 85 89 
1.5 2.5 83.5 89 
6 2.5 82 89 
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sured by the same group test is likely 
to be a good typist, then it would 
seem that factors other than that of 
mental ability, as measured by intelli- 
gence testing, enter into the making 
of good typists. In these findings 
we have two challenges : 

1. Each typing teacher should 
make a thorough study of the stu- 
dents enrolled in her classes in order 
to discover if there exist common 
traits and habits which classify the 
students into good and poor typists. 
In this connection a survey of the 
work of investigators in this field 
should be made by the teachers each 
year. 

2. We should make an honest ap- 
praisal of our present teaching me- 
thods, for which I suggest a careful 
check of the difficulties encountered 
in learning to type—association of 
letter with finger, finger with key; 
the difficulties encountered in becom- 
ing expert in typing—transition from 
letters to words, from words to 
phrases, from phrases to the line unit 
of typing; a study of the methods of 
preventing retardation caused by 
lapse of attention, slighting of de- 
tails, lessening of interest; analysis 
of individual student errors—omis- 


sions, transpositions, additions, as to 
whether caused by faulty hand, el- 
bow, or wrist position, poor eyesight, 
wrong key direction, emotional dis- 
turbances; evaluation of the use of 
typing tests as teaching media in the 
first year. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the average rate of speed in business 
offices is 22 words a minute, and the 
demand is for 100% accuracy with 
emphasis on good placement and 
pleasing appearance. We _ should, 
therefore, feel more chagrin in the 
discrepancy between the standard 
median and our median scores in er- 
rors than that in rate, though our de- 
partment falls below the standard in 
both respects. 

The fact is recognized that typing 
ability is but one of the hundreds of 
traits demanded by employers of sec- 
retarial help, and that no correlations 
have been worked ovt for these other 
traits and mental ability, as shown 
by an intelligence test. It would 
seem unseasonable to make the plea 
that we cannot produce good typists 
because our students rate low in men- 
tal ability, as shown by this group test 
of mental ability. 


Five Years After 


A study of the business activities of 
graduates of Girard College high school 


By Charles EF. Bowman 


Head of the Department of Commercial Instruction, Girard College, 
Philadelphia 


HAT HAS HAPPENED to 

our graduates within five 
years after they have taken up occu- 
pations in business?” we asked last 
year. The answer was a study of 
these former students by the ques- 
tionnaire method to which 57.5 per 
cent of the graduates responded. It 
was a study which served to aid us in 
the revision of the commercial cur- 
riculum at this school both in subject 
matter and in curriculum. 

In interpreting the results of this 
study I would have you keep in mind 
that our commercial department of- 
fers a two-fold differentiation, con- 
sisting of the clerical, or non-steno- 
graphic course, and the stenographic 
course each two years in length. The 


usual commercial subjects are of- 
fered. One year of bookkeeping is 
required of students of the steno- 
graphic course, two years of the cler- 
ical students. Junicr business train- 
ing, business arithmetic, and_ busi- 
ness writing are required as pre- 
requisite to both courses. All stu- 
dents are boys under eighteen years 
of age. 

Analyzing this study in terms of 
how our graduates carry on work in 
each subject studied, we have the 
following data: 

Results in terms of Business 
Arithmetic show that 60 per cent of 
all the boys have occasion to check 
the work of others often or on spe- 
cial occasions. They are required to 


figure trade or chain discounts, 
43.5 per cent reporting such work 
Other mathematical computations 
show 49.4 per cent engaged in figur. 
ing percentage results; 39 per cent 
interest calculations, and 34 per cent 
bank discount. Of those who are en- 
gaged in this work, 62.5 per cent had 
studied the clerical course, and 379 
the stenographic. 

It was reported that 43.4 per cent 
of the clerical and 21.5 per cent of 
the stenographic boys have had 
charge of a set of books since grad- 
uation. This indicates an unusually 
large number who have done }ook- 
keeping work. 


Those who became bookkeepers 


Of the bookkeeping operations per- 
formed the first fourteen are re- 
ported, arranged according to fre- 
quency: use of cash book, special re- 
ports, accounts payable ledger, gen- 
eral ledger, customers’ statements, 
posting, profit and loss statements, 
trial balance, reconciliation of bank 
balances, purchases journal, accounts 
receivable ledger, general journal, 
sales journal, supporting schedules. 
In the complete list of eighteen look- 
keeping operations listed on the ques- 
tionnaire 73.7 per cent of the opera- 
tions were performed by boys of the 
clerical group, and 26.3 per cent by 
boys of the stenographic group. This 
points out the desirability of some 
bookkeeping training for boys taking 
shorthand. 

In answer to the question, “Have 
you used your shorthand since you 
left the college?” 82.1 per cent an- 
swered in the affirmative. This indi- 
cates that shorthand functions in an 
unusually large number of cases. A 
further analysis of replies shows that 
71.1 per cent report that their present 
positions are other than primarily 
stenographic; this emphasizes fur- 
ther the value of shorthand to our 
boys as a means of entering business 
by securing an initial contact job, 
later leading to promotion to non- 
stenographic work. 

The use of both shorthand and 
bookkeeping in the same position was 
reported by 29.9 per cent of the boys 
who had taken the  stenographic 
course. This is rather surprising, the 
percentage using both subjects being 
decidedly higher than reported stud- 
ies in public schools. 


The following office appliances 
were reported as being used most 
frequently: Adding machines, calcu- 
lating machines, telephone switch- 
board, duplicators, billing machines, 
addressing machines, dictating ma- 
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Mr. Bowman’s survey reveals that 
many clerical occupations lead into sell- 
ing when promotion occurs. 


chines, typewriters, bookkeeping ma- 
chines. It was found that boys of 
the clerical course used the machines 
in about one-third more cases than 
the stenographic boys. 

In terms of junior business train- 
ing, 87 per cent of the combined 
groups indicated the frequent use of 
the telephone, about half indicating 
that they had difficulties at first. 


These difficulties, arranged as to fre- 
quency, are reported as follows: un- 
derstanding the speaker, difficulty in 
hearing, nervousness, knowing mech- 
anism of telephone, knowing what to 
say. This points out emphatically 
the need for telephone practice in 
connection with commercial courses. 

Reference books used, arranged in 
order of frequency, are: telephone 
directory, street directory, city direc- 
tory, Dun or Bradstreet reports, 
railway and postal guides, and a 
shippers’ guide. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the boys of 
the clerical group, and 54 per cent 
of those of the stenographic group 
reported that they had occasion to do 
much handwriting. Evidently hand- 
writing is still of value to boys in 
business offices, and time spent in im- 
provement in this art is not time 
wasted. 

The promotional line for boys of 
our clerical course seems to be to- 
ward more responsible, specialized 
clerical work, such as file clerk, bill- 
ing clerk, teller, cashier, production 
planner, or pay roll clerk. Many 
clerks are promoted to selling posi- 
tions. Those who start as bookkeep- 
ers or as assistant bookkeepers are 


generally given more responsible 
bookkeeping positions, becoming head 
bookkeepers, assistant accountants, 
accountants, auditors, or sometimes 
salesmen. 

The promotional trend for boys of 
the stenographic course is toward 
more responsible stenographic work, 
including writing letters without dic- 
tation, and secretarial work. This 
work also leads to selling positions. 
However, in this course as well as in 
the clerical course, promotional lines 
are not well established. 

The results of this study emphasize 
the necessity for continued study of 
those abilities that would indicate suc- 
cess in the field of secretarial work, 
and in the field of clerical work, so 
that students may be aided to the 
fullest extent in deciding which dif- 
ferentiated course to elect. Prog- 
nostic tests in shorthand have been 
tried, but with unsatisfactory results. 
In general, those boys wo show spe- 
cial ability along mathematical lines, 
and are relatively poor in English, 
are advised to take the clerical 
course; those who are poor in mathe- 
matics, and relatively good in prac- 
tical English, are advised to take the 
stenographic course. 


Keeping With Conventions 


A season when the teaching profession takes stock 


ie DES MOINES, where the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration meets to greet the New Year, 
in Milwaukee with the American Vo- 
cational Association, and in Wil- 
liamsport, at the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, teachers and 
school executives will turn most of 
their attention to classroom instruc- 
tion and the curriculum. At Cleve- 
land, however, where the National 
Association of Teachers of Market- 
ing and Advertising and the Amer- 
ican Economic Association gather 
their clans, the social aspects of pro- 
duction and distribution will be 
raised to levels not confined within 
school walls. 

Programs this year at these annual 
meetings have novel aspects too. 
There is the Russian Economic Situa- 
tion and a criticism of Governmental 
research by a teacher of marketing; 
distribution by means of chain stores 
and the modern merger movement; 


the problem of educating the office 
worker on the job and the affect of 
office machinery on modern business 
training. A prospectus is needed if 
one is to find his way around among 
the many topics which every business 
educator is interested in from both 
a professional and personal stand- 
point. 

The complete program of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion is found elsewhere in this issue, 
and with attention focused on Cleve- 
land the order of events there is as 
follows: On December 29, Abbott 
P. Usher of Harvard University, 
George W. Stocking of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, V. M. Bladen of the 
University of Toronto and Broadus 
Mitchell of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity will each discuss the decline of 
laissez-faire. 

The small loan business will re- 
ceive criticism at the hands of Louis 
N. Robinson of Swathmore, Pa., 


Clyde O. Fisher of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Frank W. Ryan of the Na- 
tional Cash Credit Association and 
some representatives of the Morris 
Plan Bank, Cleveland. The teachers 
of marketing and advertising join 
with the economics group in present- 
ing the “Social and Economic As- 
pects of Chain Stores.” 

The Russian economic situation 
will bring into its consideration Su- 
san M. Kingsbury of Bryn Mawr 
College, Matthew Woll, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Mabel Newcomer of Vassar College, 
Calvin B. Hoover of Duke Univer- 
sity, Mildred Fairchild also of Bryn 
Mawr College and William Adams 
Brown, Jr., of Brown University. 

Papers on the “Modern Merger 
Movement” are to be read by Myron 
W. Watkins of New York University 
and Dexter M. Keezer of the Bal- 
timore Sun. 
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Joint sessions will also be 
held with the American Farm 
Economic Association and the 
American Association for La- 
bor Legislation. 

International economic rela- 
tions will be presented in 
papers read by Ernest M. Pat- 
terson, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and John Donaldson of 
George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

On December 30 and 31 
joint sessions will bring to- 
gether the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, the American 
Political Science Association, 
and the American Statistical 
Association. 

The American Association 
of University Instructors in 
Accounting meets jointly with 
the National Association of © 
Teachers of Marketing and 
Advertising in a conference 
on December 30. Distribu- 
tion Costs is the subject. How 
costs of selling and administration 
are compiled and distributed, how 
they are related to budgets, the “Ap- 
plication of Standard Costs in the 
Field of Distribution” illustrated by 
an actual case, and the “Use of 
Selling and Administrative Expenses 
in Sales Control and Cost Reduc- 
tion.” 

Industrial Marketing will have its 
inning when Dr, H. H. Maynard pre- 
sides over a session devoted to a 
presentation of papers on “Special 
Problems in Industrial Marketing’, 
“Selective Selling in Industrial Mar- 
keting”, “Advertising Industrial 
Goods”, “Building and Managing a 
Sales Force for Distributing Indus- 
trial Goods”, and “Industrial Mar- 
keting and the Curriculum.” 

At the December 31st session of 
the marketing organization such sub- 
jects as “Retail Mortality in TIli- 
nois,” ‘Manufacturers’ Marketing 
Costs.” “The Effect of Weather 
Conditions on Advertising Results,” 
“Consumer Reasons for Purchasing 
Automobile Tires.” and “Price Dif- 
ferentials in the Grocery Trade” are 
scheduled. 


Office Worker’s Future 


T THE annual conference of 

the Illinois State Commercial 
Teachers Association, F. L. Row- 
land, secretary of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, 
made some predictions concerning the 
training and educational status of 
those who engage in office pursuits. 
He believes there is to be a steady 
increase in the wages of office work- 
ers and shorter working hours. He 


Paul Moser, president, National Commercial Teachers 


Federation at Des Moines. 


believes the future will see an in- 
creasing rather than decreasing 
tendency toward the employment 
of married women in office work, 
but that in commercial courses 
for girls greater emphasis should be 
placed upon the requirements of 
home building. 

In the high schools Mr. Rowland 
advocates not more than 25 per cent 
of the total hours of study for com- 
mercial subjects—skill subjects. “At 
least six months of commercial high 
school training should be given over 
to what I term “office orientation.” 
T have in mind an intensive course in 
office practice conducted through the 
medium of what might be termed an 
“office laboratory.” 

“By an office laboratory I mean a 
miniature office conducted to fami- 
liarize students with office atmos- 
phere. . . . Such a laboratory should 
be equipped as an office in every de- 
tail. 

“Tt seems to me that one of the 
major problems facing the commer- 
cial high school educator is that of 
intelligent vocational guidance.” 


Business should know schools 
better 


Mr. Rowland feels that teacher and 
business man do not get together 
enough in the matter of vocational 
guidance. He feels too that business 
men are sadly in need of the con- 
tribution the educator can make in 
the solution to some of his major 
personnel problems. He believes the 


educator knows more about guidance 
than the business man, especially in 
the technique of training new em- 
ployees. 


Throughout his address, 
Mr. Rowland leaned on the 
foundation subjects of aca- 
demic nature taught in the 
high school. His plea was for 
less trained office mechanics 


and more sound character 
building education of the 


learned variety. He would 
have those between 14 and 18 
years more thoroughly trained 
for the proper use of leisure. 


Kansas Meeting 


PLEA for more objec- 

tive tests was made by 
Paul A, Carlson of State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wis., in his response to ques- 
tions asked at the Topeka 
meeting of the Kansas Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association 
on November 6. — Carlson 
conducted a commercial “‘clin- 
ic’ where he specialized in 
“Reaching the Individual Through 
Tests.” 

This meeting also considered meth- 
ods of acquiring shorthand skill and 
was addressed by W. W. Lewis, 
head of the shorthand theory depart- 
ment at Gregg College, Chicago, IIl. 
“Law Asa Kansas Should Know It” 
was the subject of an address by P. 
B. S. Peters, co-author of the text, 
“Commercial Law,” by Peters and 
Pomeroy. Clay D. Slinker, director 
of Business Education in Des 
Moines, spoke on the International 
Congress for Commercial Education. 
typewriting demonstration was 
given by George L. Hossfield of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company. 

A business session of this meet- 
ing gave Wichita as the place of 
meeting for next year’s conference. 
A. L. Gantz, Anthony, Kan., was 
elected president; E. L. Lund, To- 
peka, Kans., is vice-president, and 
Miss Nora S. Stoag, Wichita, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


The South’s Convention 


¢¢PTS MOST enthusiastic meet- 

ing in years” is the report 
brought back from the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Commercial 
Teachers Association held at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., November 27-29. 
The association’s president, John H. 
Shields and its general program 
chairman, Mrs. Walter Lee Lednum, 
arranged a galaxy of topics and 
speakers. 

Members and the audiences heard 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, president of 
the National Education Association 
and superintendent of the Atlanta, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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An Office Practice Course That 
Bridges the Gap 


Part 


Developing character traits in office practice pupils 
By Margaret H. Ely, A. M. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. Ely has already stated her belief that 
training in skills does not always make it 
possible for a student to enter at once into 
efficient office work. She asks that additional 
training in office practice be given in conjunction 
with the skill subjects in order that office 
workers fresh from school may immediately 
adjust themselves to the business occupations 
they enter. How such training can bring to 
the student a broad knowledge of office affairs 
in business is here described. 


ERE WE ARE face to face 
with the need for accurate job 
analyses of the many different oc- 
cupations which our pupils will 
fill. Such analyses are not plenti- 
ful. Quite a few lists of duties 
are available, particularly the du- 
ties of stenographers and _ secre- 
taries. Dr. Tildsley, in an article 
in this magazine last year, lists the 
duties which the personnel man- 
agers of various financial institu- 
tions in New York City considered 
most important. A very interest- 
ing study of women in clerical and 
secretarial work in Minneapoiis 
lists the duties of stenographers, 
secretaries, and bookkeepers.” Mrs. 
Frances Effinger Raymond, man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast and 
Orient Office of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, from a survey 
made of the work of 93 stenog- 
raphers compiled a list of six ma- 
jor duties nd sixteen minor du- 
ties." 

In Latrobe, Pennsylvania, Miss 
Elizabeth Hoover made a study of 
the occupations most frequently 
filled by drop-outs and graduates 
of the Latrobe High School.* Her 
list includes 56 duties with a few 
not of the office variety. Many 
other lists could be mentioned but 


I believe these are fairly typical of 
the duties to be encountered in many 


office jobs which our high school pu- 
pils will fill. 

There is, of course, nothing new 
about these lists of duties. We have 
been seeing them in the professional 
magazines for some years past. But 
have we seriously undertaken the task 
of teaching the necessary character 
traits while we teach the skills neces- 
sary to perform these duties? That 
is the challenge which I want to leave 
with this group of teachers today. 
We must find ways and means of 
teaching not only the duties, but also 
the personality traits or qualities. 

For instance, one of the traits men- 
tioned by the personnel managers 
who were interviewed in Dr. Tilds- 
ley’s study is the habit of seeing a 
thing through. How shall we teach 
that trait? We hope, of course, that 


— 
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From an advertisement by Remington-Rand Business Service 


Your teaching can put romance and life into the cold steel 
of office equipment. 
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The character of an office can be measured by the character of those who are employed in it. 


the pupil has learned something of 
this quality of character in the eleven 
years of schooling which he has had 
before he reaches the course in of- 
fice practice, but when we find a pupil 
who does not show it, then we must 
find a way to develop it if he is to be 
of any real service in the business 
world. An attempt to develop this 
trait might well be made in connec- 
tion with practice in routing and se- 
curing transportation. The pupil 
could be given problem which 
would require considerable _persis- 
tence in its solution. 


Make the problem interesting 


We might suppose that the em- 
ployer of this pupil is very anxious 
to be at home for his daughter’s wed- 
ding two weeks hence, (possibly the 
opening game of the baseball season 
would ‘ more appropriate if the 
pupil is a boy), and that in the mean- 
time it is necessary for him to attend 
a convention in a distant city and al- 
so to transact important business in 
two rather inaccessible places. This 
business to be transacted should be 
described in such a way as to in- 
trigue the pupil’s imagination. It will 
be necessary for the employer to 
travel by rail, water, and partly by 
plane in order to insure his return in 
time for the wedding or the ball 
game. 

This problem can be presented to 
the pupil by means of an instruction 
sheet in story form which will arouse 
his interest and challenge his ability 
to get the necessary information. We 
must contrive to give him a feeling 
of satisfaction when this difficult and 
important itinerary has been finally 
arranged and means of securing 
transportation decided upon. 


If the solution of such a problem 
brings satisfaction and interest to the 
pupil it will be less of an effort for 
that pupil to follow another difficult 
task through to completion. The 
habit of seeing things through will 
gradually be built up with a repetition 
of similar tasks. 

Competent teachers have, of 
course, been doing just this sort of 


thing for years past, but for the most 
part it has been done unconsciously. 
If we are to secure maximum results 
in the development of specific traits 
and qualities, we must turn our at- 
tention definitely toward _ their 
achievement. Much research and 
experimenting will be necessary, and 
while every course in the curriculum 
should play its full part in develop- 
ing these desirable traits, it seems 
to me that the office practice depart- 
ment offers a peculiarly fine oppor- 
tunity for this training. 

A very familiar expression among 
educators is that we learn by doing. 
In the office practice department the 
pupil should learn to do many tasks 
which he will later be called upon to 
perform in the business office. The 
fact that certain traits are necessary 
for successful employment should be 
made very clear to him and his inter- 
est should be enlisted in the develop- 
ment of them. He should under- 


stand that dependability is absolutely 


essential. If the employer asks that 
certain figures be secured from com- 
pany records and a report compiled in 
such a form that they can be sub- 
mitted to the board of directors when 
they meet at four o'clock, that em- 
ployer must be assured that no petty 
difficulties will prevent a clerk or 
stenographer from compiling the re- 
port and having it ready on time. 
In an office practice course a great 
deal can be done toward developing 
dependability and the trait so closely 
akin to it, “responsibleness,” as 
Charters call it. Work assigned to 
be done outside the class, such as re- 
ports on collateral reading, can be 
required at a certain definite time, 
with the understanding that no ex- 
cuses will be accepted. If the pupil 
realizes that these requirements are 
not arbitrary but have a definite pur- 
pose in developing certain traits and 
habits that are absolutely essential 
for maintaining employment and win- 
ning promotion, the pupil will, in all 
probability, adapt himself to the sit- 
uation and get the work in on time. 
he prospect of employment is an 
incentive to the pupil in a commer- 
cial course which in the academic 
course can be supplied only by the 


highly artificial stimulus of require- 
ments for college entrance, or per- 
haps the honor roll. A pupil taking 
the commercial course can be told 
very plainly that recommendation for 
a job will depend in large measure 
upon his willingness to make every 
effort toward the development of es- 
sential character traits, as well as 
reasonable proficiency in the neces- 
sary skills. 


Selecting a time and place tc 
teach traits 


Now to return to the list of duties 
which are to be the means of devel- 
oping these traits. The first consid- 
eration in connection with any duty 
is the question of whether or not spe- 
cific instruction must be given. If 
we take a very detailed list of duties, 
such as the Charters and Whitley list, 
we find duties such as “read incom- 
ing mail,” “sign dictator’s mail.” The 
pupil has already learned to read let- 
ters and to sign his name or write 
the name of another person, and in- 
struction in those particular duties, 
as such, does not need to be incor- 
porated into the work of the office 
training department. Furthermore, 
the average pupil will not be privi- 
leged to perform these duties until he 
has had several years of office ex- 
perience. In the composite list which 
I have prepared, each duty is fairly 
comprehensive and general in_ its 
wording, and each duty seems to re- 
quire some specific training. 

The next question is: Where shall 
this training be given, in school or 
on the job? If the training is to be 
given in school, in what course may 
it properly be taught? Some pre- 
liminary training for many of these 
duties will have been given in book- 
keeping classes, shorthand and type- 
writing classes, the class in commer- 
cial law, business arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, ete. 

It is the function of the class in 
office practice to unify and integrate 
all of this earlier learning, develop- 
ing at the same time additional skills, 
and developing particularly the char- 
acter traits, attitudes and ideals which 

(Continued on page 35) 
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After the employee has been se- 
lected, the Office Manager is con- 
fronted with the problem of having 
him properly trained. Opinions as to 
the best method of accomplishing this 
differ somewhat, but most of them 
can be classified into several major 
groups. 

Some companies make a practice of 
hiring employees who are proficient 
in their particular line of work. This 
dispenses with the necessity of train- 
ing these men when they are hired. 

Other enterprises hire inexperi- 
enced help. The theory behind this 
method is that the company itself can 
train its employees to fit its own re- 
quirements, 

Still others have the retiring em- 
ployee train the person who is to fill 
the position. This method, however, 
holds good only if the person is leav- 
ing of his own free will. 

In all of the offices visited but two 
were found which have established 
training schools for their employees. 

The foregoing covers the more im- 
portant duties of the Office Manager. 
He has many duties of minor impor- 
tance, chief among which are the rat- 
ing of employees, and the devising 
and offering of incentives to them. 


(Continued from page 18) 


Ciose questioning showed practically 
the same answers. All druggists had, 
of course, degrees of pharmacy ; they 
had taken an interest in medicine at 
the outset, had established themselves 
years before in these particular 
neighborhoods primarily because of 
the proximity to their homes or be- 
cause of cheap rents. 

Their business methods were thor- 
oughly antiquated, if any method ex- 
isted at all. Their buying was done 
in small quantities. In most cases no 
advertising was done; one man dis- 
tributed blotters; all of these men 
condemned the business as unprofit- 
able. It is not difficult to understand 
their failure. They have no initiative 
and no business ability, but consid- 
erable inertia. 


Interviewed Three Shoe Store 
Proprietors 


_The owner of one store prides 
himself on belonging to the old school 
of business men who believe that to 
be successful one must be shrewd. 


The Office Manager’s Work 


(Continued from page 21) 


In the majority of the offices sal- 
aries are based upon ability and ex- 
perience, length of service, and the 
amount of responsibility assumed. 
Generally, employees are given in- 
creases in salary at the end of annual 
or semi-annual periods until a max- 
imum is reached. In one case em- 
ployees are paid entirely on their abil- 
ity and the amount of work done. 

In addition to these stated salaries 
some companies offer other incen- 
tives to their office employees. 

The most common is the salary 
bonus, which is given by approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the concerns. The 
total amount to be paid in bonuses is 
determined by the profits earned by 
the company, and each employee re- 
ceives a certain percentage of his 
yearly salary. It is usually given in 
the form of a Christmas present. 

In four of the offices, two rest 
periods are given to the employees 
daily—one in the forenoon and one 
in the afternoon. Ice cream is served 
during the afternoon recess by two 
of these concerns. 

A pension fund has been estab- 
lished by one concern for its em- 
ployees, and in a few cases funds are 
provided to relieve employees of 


What Can Storekeepers Teach 


hardship caused by sickness or acci- 
dent. In either case a portion of the 
fund is contributed by the concern, 
with the remainder being deducted 
from the wages of the employees. 

One company furnished houses for 
its employees, charging them small 
rentals, and making it possible for 
them to purchase the houses by easy 
instalment payments. 

In practically all cases it was found 
that the Office Manager receives pe- 
riodic reports from the various de- 
partments. The most common of 
these summarize sales, purchases, and 
collections while reports on the sales 
forecast, business outlook, business 
progress, planning departments, bud- 
get, bonus, payroll, and wits in op- 
eration are required by some. 

In one office where an intricate sys- 
tem of accounting is in use, the Office 
Manager receives reports, such as 
number of pieces of mail received, 
number answered, number of form 
letters mailed, number of letters dic- 
tated, number of credit memos issued, 
etc, 

The purpose of all these reports is 
to determine the progress of the busi- 
ness, and to aid in making a compre- 
hensive report to the executives and 
the board of directors. The number 
and type of reports required depends 
entirely upon the size and nature of 
the business. 

(Continued on page 43) 


Business Students? 


resourceful, a master of the commod- 
ity sold, and that the only method 
of preparation consists of an ade- 
quate apprenticeship. He minimized 
the value of education and business 
training. That, at least, was the 
claim he made in regard to his own 
success. 

But further investigation showed 
that in addition to his knowledge of 
shoes, hides, and leather, he was in 
reality practicing excellent business 
methods. He holds frequent sales to 
clear his stock, oftentimes taking a 
loss; he advertises by circulars; he 
makes use of attractive window dis- 
plays and carefully follows up his 
trade. Here then is a successful man 
who is shrewd and intelligent and 
has, without knowing it, learned 
good business practice. This man 
possesses both A and B. 


Another shoe store was an out-- 


standing illustration of the part 
played in the successful up-building 
of a business by thorough-going 
business principles. It is a well- 


known chain store. 

The management has made a _ par- 
ticular study of the demands of the 
neighborhood in which each store is 
located, resulting in a specialization 
of styles and sizes. It realizes the 
value of employing trained salesmen. 

The most thorough methods are 
used to meet the difficulties arising 
from competition and new styles. The 
salesmen are given additional com- 
missions and premiums to move old 
stock. Prices are standard. A very 
complete system of sales-slips, inven- 
tory sheets, stock lists and the like ‘is 
used, and, of course, a complete 
bookkeeping system. 

I got the impression of having 
visited a vital business which displays 
the operation of the qualities desig- 
nated here as A and B. 

The third store was located in a 
section where neither the hum of 
trade nor the demands of style neces- 
sitate the type of initiative found ‘in 
the other two cases. 
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‘‘He Advertised”’ 


Northampton, Mass., Dec. 6.—When I was a boy, 
in the hills of Vermont, twelve miles from the railroad, 
the only merchandise I saw was in the country store. 
But my horizon was widened by certain publications 
containing pictures and descriptions of things that ap- 


pealed to youth. 


I read and bought. 


The man who 


supplied them became rich and died a great philan- 


thropist. He advertised. 


It is essential in the first instance to make good mer- 


chandise. 


But that is not enough. 


It is just as essen- 


tial to create a desire for it. That is advertising. 

The person or association of persons who can pro- 
duce that combination of excellence and demand is per- 
forming a real public service. They enlarge the mental 
horizon and provide new forms of utility and beauty. 
The material benefits pass over into spiritual benefits. 
Culture and charity are the by-products. 

A country that is spending two billion dollars an- 
nually in the production and application of beauty lo- 
tions has resources with which to make large purchases 


of what it concludes it wants. 


The only way for the 


people to become acquainted with what they want is 
through judicious advertising. Goods not worth ad- 
vertising are not worth selling. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Courtesy—New York Herald Tribune. 


The man made a living, however. 
His store was neat and systematic. 
He carried goods of a quality to meet 


the limited needs of his patrons. He 
held no sales for he carried only a 
small stock, but his prices were with- 
in the range of his clientele. He 
had sufficient ingenuity and foresight 
to adapt himself and his shop to the 
eccentricities of his trade. Signs, 
conspicuously placed clearly 
printed, showed his business policy. 
He recognized that even among the 
less fortunates in worldly goods 
“courtesy as well as honesty is the 
best policy” for he sold with a quiet, 
helpful manner, 

Yet, viewed from the standpoint 
by which we can measure the success 
of the examples previously analyzed, 
this man had failed at precisely the 
point where they had succeeded. Had 
he possessed sufficient initiafive to 
forge ahad, and to utilize the quali- 
ties which he showed in this little 
shop, he, too, might have established 
a flourishing, successful business in a 
live commercial center instead of 
spending the remaider of his days 
eking out a living by catering to his 
penurious clientele. 

The group representing food prod- 
ucts is unique inasmuch as the deal- 


ers must depend for their success 
upon native qualities such as shrewd- 
ness and intelligence as well as the 
training which resulted from their 
“old world experience.” By “old 
world” I refer to the fact that in 
general most of the retail dealers in 
food are men who have worked in 
their native countries as apprentices 
to grocers, butchers, vegetable deal- 
ers and the like. 

In addition to those who have come 
to this country in their youth, we find 
men who settled here when already 
advanced in age and who have es- 
tablished themsedves in a new coun- 
try where they find it possible to 
utilize the only trade they have ever 
known, since to learn something 
more to their liking would add to the 
natural handicaps which face them: 
new customs and language. 

The following examples show how 
initiative has helped make many of 
these people successful in spite of 
other handicaps. One man, a butch- 
er, settled in a restricted neighbor- 
hood, for here he might mark up his 
prices. Another, a keeper of a deli- 
catessen store, located in a commu- 
nity developed by men of his own 
nationality. By establishing this type 
of bond he met and overcame compe- 


tition. Still a third, again a butcher, 
took advantage of a neighborhood 
still in its infancy but whose pros. 
pects for development were such as 
to promise and finally yield success, 

In addition, these dealers took ad- 
vantage of the elements experience 
had brought them. They work hard 
for many hours a day and offer good 
quality of merchandise at a fair cost, 
With these attributes they are capable 
of eking out a living for the family 
so that their children may be trained 
to know the business _ principles 
which their parents have never 
learned. Investigation shows prac- 
tically no advertising and no_|ook- 
keeping; the check book or some ele- 
mentary daily cash book serves their 
purpose. 

At the outset we sought to discoy- 
er by means of a survey, information 
pointing to the existence of uniform 
principles, if any, in the operation of 
retail stores; whether such principles 
can be incorporated in a high school 
course and, finally, whether it would 
be proper to advise the commercial 
school graduate to train for retail 
store proprietorship as his vocation. 
This inquiry leads to the following 
conclusions : 


Recommendations 


There is no evidence to warrant the 
belief that uniform business principles 
prevail among the owners of retail 
stores. 

Success or failure is determined by 
the factors of personality, ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. The only excep- 
tion to this conclusion is the operation 
of pure chance. 

There is a very definite relation he- 
tween the gaining of an education and 
participation in retail store ownership. 
I might add here that the file of the 
occupations entered into by the High 
School of Commerce graduates shows 
that it is the exceptional boy who en- 
ters the retail field. Usually it is the 
boy who enters the store already estab- 
lished by his parent. 

The commercial boy should not be 
encouraged to prepare for retail store 
ownership. At least, that is the almost 
unanimous opinion of the people I in- 
terviewed. In almost every case of pro- 
nounced success there is a story of 
hard work, long hours, privations of 
all sorts, “watchful waiting”, etc. The 
foreigner, they say, with his heritage 
of privations and of work is the proper 
person for retail trade. 

Brushing aside the question as to the 
willingness of the commercial boy to 
work hard and wait, it must be recog- 
nized that at the very root of the psy- 
chology of his attendance at school is 
his hope and that of his parents that 
he be spared the experience of the 
preceding generation; that he be en- 
abled to follow a “gentleman's” voca- 
tion. That, to a commercial boy is 
the vocation of the accountant, the 
bookkeeper, the office assistant, the 
statistician, etc. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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(Cont. from page 26) 
Georgia, schools speak 
on “The Relation of 
Education to Busi- 
ness.” They heard 
Dr. Lee Galloway, 
vice-president of the 
Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, speak on the 
lessons business ad- 
ministration can teach 
the teaching profes- 
sion; “The Changing 
Character of Business 
Education” was the 
subject chosen by Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax to 
launch his ideas on a 
higher type of busi- 
ness education. 

Demonstration classes drew  in- 
crease] attendance on the second day 
of the convention. Better teaching 
methods in shorthand were illus- 
trated by Rupert P. Sorelle, vice- 
president of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, followed by a demonstra- 
tion class in typewriting conducted 
by D. D. Lessenberry, assistant pro- 
fessor of education and head of the 
commercial education department at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

At a regional luncheon of the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, Paul Moser, 
president of the Moser College, Chi- 
cago, gave interesting views on the 
“Psychology of Business Getting.” 

The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: M. A. 
Smythe, vice-president and general 
manager of the National Business 
College, Roanoke, Va., president; W. 
P. Selcer, head of the commercial 
department of the Chattanooga High 
School, Chattanooga, Tenn..  vice- 
president; Mrs. Margaret B. Miller, 
Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Ala., secretary-treasurer. Nash- 
ville was selected as the convention 
city for the meetivg in 1931. 


New Jersey Teachers 
Hear Noted Speakers 


l\ THE general sessions of the 
State Teachers Association meet- 
ings New Jersey High School Com- 
mercial teachers were given a picture 
of the commercial inter-relationships 
of the United States and the other 
countries of the world by William C. 
Redfield, president of the Brooklyn 
National Bank and vice-president of 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 
His topic was “We and the World.” 

State Commissioner of Education 
Charles H. Elliot told how the 
schools of New Jersey are meeting 
their responsibilities in the present 
economic emergency by speeding 


Paul W. Chapman, presi- 
dent, American Vocational 
Association at Milwaukee. 


construction on new 
buildings, and by g1v- 
ing as much full time 
and part time employ- 
ment as possible. 
“The present situa- 
tion presents prob.ems 
which so profoundly 
affect the lives of the 
people of the entire 
country that it is the 
obligation of educa- 
tors to examine the 
present situation, pon- 
der well 


schools should plan 


in preparing youth, 


particularly for the industrial and 
commercial fields,” Dr. Elliot said. 

The commercial round table ses- 
sions considered office practice and 
stenography, bookkeeping and arith- 
netic, elementary business training 
and methods of teaching typewriting. 
New projects in commercial arith- 
metic were presented by C. O. 
Thompson, director of business edu- 
cation, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. In the 
typewriting discussion, Miss T. Ethel 
Norris, head of the commercial de- 
partment of the Roselle high school, 
called attention to the correlations 
between the psychology of skill and 
prevalent methods of teaching type- 
writing. How a practical project 
work can be organized in junior busi- 
ness training was illustrated in its 
broader aspects by Miss Mary Lapin 
ot Junior High School No. 1, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

The program of the commercial 
section was arranged by Don T. 
Deal, of the Trenton Senior High 
School, and L. A. Rice, assistant to 
the commissioner, State Department 
of Public Instruction. At a meeting 
of the executive committee G. G. 
Gudmundson of Elizabeth, was se- 
lected to manage the state commer- 
cial contests for 1931. 


Projects 


HE VALUE of 

the project 
method in stimulating 
pupil participation in 
the learning processes 
was extensively de- 
scribed and illustrated 
in the eight section 
meetings and two gen- 
eral sessions of the 
semi-annual confer- 


ence of the Commer- 
cial Education Asso- 
ciation of New York 


its causes, 
and endeavor to deter- 
mine what part the 


A. L. Gantz leads com- 
mercial teachers of Kansas. 


City and Vicinity at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, November 

A distinct and definite interest in 
this particular type method in com- 
mercial education was enthusiastically 
shown in all the sections and the gen- 
eral meeting where Dr. Paul Klap- 
per, dean ot the school of education 
of the College of the City of New 
York, Dr. John L. Tildsley, district 
superintendent of schools in New 
York City, and Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
bell, deputy superintendent — of 
schools in New York City spoke. 

Both Dr. Klapper and Dr. Tilds- 
ley urged that the project be regarded 
not so much as a new teaching device 
but as the expression of a new atti- 
tude in the classroom. They heartily 
recommended the advantages of the 
project method and its ability to pro- 
vide large interrelated periods of ac- 
tivity for the student instead of the 
unrelated classroom period. Its op- 
portunity for real training in think- 
ing on situations similar to those en- 
countered in daily life, was suggested. 

At a joint meeting of the Gregg 
Commercial Teachers Association 
and the Pitman Commercial Teach- 
ers Association sections, Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick, professor of education 
at Columbia University, told his 
hearers that a good project was not 
only the acquisition of definite 
knowledge as its basis, but the ac- 
quisition by the pupil of the attendant 
learnings which make for the atti- 
tudes and ideals necessary for cor- 
rect living. 

The project provides a wider learn- 
ing than is possible under any other 
form of teaching,” he said. “Through 
the project method you can help a 
child establish himself or reestablish 
himself in some cases. You can help 
him gain self-confidence, and the re- 
action of such an attitude in school 
makes for better adjustment to the 
world outside.” 

In the Gregg shorthand section an 
illustrated talk on the anniversary 
edition of the Gregg Shorthand Man- 
ual was given by Louis A. Leslie; a 
model lesson on the 
abbreviating principle 
was conducted for 
teachers by Walt 
Mechler; the  im- 
provement of class- 
room procedure by 
testing was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Mrs. 
Etta M. Fowler, first 
assistant at the Ha- 
aren High School, 
New York City, who 
gave some of her 
own experierices. 

Section meetings 
were devoted to com- 

(Cont. on page 33) 
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-= Teachers Agencies -:- 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo. Ind. 
Placing the right teacher in the 
right position. 
WRITE US 


PERSONAL 
CONTACTS 


The National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation meets 
in Des Moines, Iowa, De- 
cember 29, 30 and 31. Each 
year, we place many teach- 
ers whom we interview at 
this Convention—each year, 
interviews are arranged 
with prospective employers. 
Attend this meeting. See 
us at our Booth. Inform us 
if you will be there. If not 
registered, enroll NOW. 


SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Robert A. Grant, President 
Shubert-Rialto Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 


Performs three services efficiently: 


1. Assists qualified teachers to good 
positions. 

2. Aids schools and colleges to ob- 
tain the best teachers. 

3. Promotes the sale of money mak- 
ing business colleges. 


Write for our free literature stat- 
ing the service in which you are in- 
terested. Do it now. To serve you 
effectively will be a pleasure. 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


Flatiron Building 


DIsTINGUISHED 
PERSONNET. SERVICE 


One REGISTRATION FOR 
ALL SIX OFFICES 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 


THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 


Teachers 
A gencies ! 


Advertise your ser- 
vice here. Tell 
teachers what you 
have to offer in the 
Journal of Busi- 
ness Education— 
the magazine that 
progressive teach- 
ers read. 


C. W. D. Coffin Dies 


(Continued from page 32) 


For the last thirty years he served in 
the capacity of head of the commercial edu- 
cation department of the American Book 
Company. He had taught at Burdette 
Business College in Boston and at Rutgers 
University. In this work he was a pi- 
oneer among business teachers. 

Mr. Coffin was 63 when he died at his 
home, 72 Beech Street, East Orange, N. J. 
He is survived by a widow, son and 
daughter. 


> 


‘**How’s Business’”’ 
(Continued from page 16) 


It seems that in education there \ 
a cycle of work somewhat like th 
business cycle, toward which we hay 
to adjust ourselves to new demands 
and changes that are constantly pres. 
ing in upon us. 

It is very likely that some of thog 
who have been out of employmer 
during the past year have lost ther 
jobs because of their failure to mak 
this adjustment and to fit in with ney 
conditions. 

Let us all start the new year right 
by setting up new standards to mee 
this modern age which is so definitely 
with us; let us work towards thee 
standards that when opportunity ar. 
rives in the year 1931, we may k 
able to grasp it successfully and ty 
carry on effectively among new ec- 
nomic conditions. 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINEss Ebv- 
CATION wishes for its readers a mos 
happy and prosperous New Year. 


OBITUARY 


Charles W. D. Coffin 


“It is very encouraging to have young 
men-—some not 25 years of age yet—al 
dressing the teachers of this convention ait 
taking part in the discussion. The teach 
ers’ colleges, with the background of th 
university schools of business, are nol 
training teachers with such intimate know: 
edge of the subject matter of the com 
mercial branches and pedagogy, as applic 
to teaching them, that we may never feat 
for the further progress and success 0 
business education.” 

In these words, Charles W. D. Cofiit 
national figure in commercial educatio 
with a lifetime devoted to business schol 
and textbook activity. indicated that whet 
he died on Decmeber 7 he was still great! 
inspired by the teaching of business 1 
schools. 

Mr. Coffin could trace the developmet! 
of business education in the private school 
from the period just after the Civil Wa 
to the present with a keen appreciation 
every change that had occurred. His wa 
always the optimistic point of view and tht 
new and untried fascinated him. He hal 
no use for muck-raking. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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mercial art, “The Preparation of 
Newspaper Advertising” and “Pro- 
cesses of Reproduction in Newspaper 
Advertising’; mathematics, “The 
Use of the Project Method in the 
Teaching of Business Arithmetic”; 
advertising and salesmanship, ‘‘Sales- 
manship Teaching in Department 
Stores”; Pitman shorthand, model 
lessons on “Circle S,” “Double Con- 
sonants,” ‘“Diphthongs”; supervision 
and administration, “What can the 
Administrator do to Insure the Use 
of Projects in his School or 
Schools?” economics and economic 
geography, “Project Work,” “Local 
Periodicals”; accounting, ‘Projects 
in Junior Business Training, Arith- 
metic and Accounting. 

Nathaniel Altholz, director of com- 
mercial education in New York City 
and president of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York 
City and Vicinity, presided at the 
luncheon conference. Arrangements 
for the meeting were made by Alex- 
ander S. Massell, principal of the 
Central Commercial Continuation 
School, who was chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee. Simon J. Ja- 
son, Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Con- 
rad J. Saphier and Howard Scher- 
merhorn contributed to the program 
organization. 


Broad Technical Skills 


In Business Vocations 


EMBERS of the Commercial 

Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania were told that 
“one of the trends in present day 
business education of the secondary 
level is the relative decrease in de- 
mands for people who can do some 
specific thing as contrasted with the 
increase in demand for those who can 
adapt themselves to new tasks in 
their work.” 


This was the keynote of a speech 
by Dr. Ben Graham, new superin- 
tendent of schools in Pittsburgh, be- 
fore the association at its fall meet- 
ing at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, 

Dr. Graham believes there is a rapid 
change coming about because of in- 
fluences we find in mergers in busi- 
ness. “Demands are made on com- 
mercial people to adapt themselves 
io the management of small units in 
an enterprise which calls for a dif- 
ferent type of training than in the 


Keeping Up With Conventions 


(Continued from page 31) 


past. With this also we must con- 
sider the worthy use of leisure time, 
since there is a tendency to cut down 
the number of working hours. 
Therefore we must do three things: 
train for vocational efficiency; train 
for adaptability (put in our course 
of study a much broader type of 
preparation); and train for worthy 
use of leisure time.” 

These ideas were detailed in the 
speech by Earl W. Barnhart, chief, 
commercial education service, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 
Mr. Barnhart’s ideas are as follows: 


“The number of organizations of 


business units has tended to decline. 


Our business is characterized by 
mergers and large units, such as de- 
partment stores, chain stores, rail- 
road systems, banking organizations, 
etc. Our units grow in size, and as 
they grow they tend to develop spe- 
cialization in labor. More clerks of 
a clerical type are needed. These 
units give more employment to 
women. Many machine operators 
are employed. In the growth of 
modern manufacturing needs there 
is a proportion of six office workers 
to one industrial worker in a plant. 
“One of our outstanding needs is 
to find out whether students who are 
trained for a certain type of work 
actually follow that work. Certain 
changes must take place in school. 


(Continued on page 40) 


Which Student Should Choose 


The Commercial Course? 


Bruce F. Gates 


N a recent address before a body 

of business educators in the mid- 
west, Bruce F. Gates, president of 
Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, re- 
vealed his ideas on misfits in the 
commercial course. His attention 
was directed mainly toward those 
high schools who had discovered that 
some students had been taking com- 
mercial courses who should never 
have begun them. Here are his 
views: 

In most cases, I presume, those 


students who expect to teach take the 
normal training course, while those 
who expect to go to college take the 
academic course, and all or most of 
the others are herded into some vo- 
cational course which usually is the 
commercial course. Then, too, I im- 
agine that a good many of the weaker 
students who find difficulty in mas- 
tering any of the other courses are 
urged by their teachers to take the 
commercial course, because the opin- 
ion still seems to prevail in the minds 
of some that the commercial course 
is something which almost anybody 
can master. Then, too, there is the 
tendency of some students to choose 
the commercial course because they 
believe it to be easier than the others. 

Thus, the commercial department 
has frequently suffered, first, because 
of the presence of a number of stu- 
dents who have no real interest in 
the work and, second, because of the 
presence of a number of students 
who have neither the educational 
foundation or the natural ability to 
make a success of the work. 

It is commonly believed that “a 
little commercial training won’t do 
anyone any harm” and it is true 
that commercial training has a utili- 
tarian value for practically everyone 
in their everyday life, but if a stu- 
dent is taking the college prepara- 
tory course or the normal training 
course, he ordinarily does not have 
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In the business or manufacturing organization the conference table group represents a 
number of distinctly different viewpoints each determined by the educational back- 
ground of the individual. The business course cannot lay claim to all of them. 


time to take enough commercial work 
to do him much good. 

Moreover, the presence of too 
many students taking a little dab of 
commercial without any definite ob- 
jective in mind is detrimental to the 
efficiency of the department. Stu- 
dents who are taking commercial as a 
side issue usually not only do not do 
good work themselves, but have a 
tendency to destroy the morale of the 
rest of the students. It is far better 
for the department to confine itself 
as largely as possible to those students 
who want the commercial course as 
vocational or pre-vocational training. 


It is my thought that students: 


should take the commercial course 
for a definite purpose rather than 
to take it because they don‘t know 
what else to take. In other words, | 
believe that with some possible excep- 
tions, no student should choose the 
commercial course unless he has a 
definite predilection for business and 
expects to follow a business career. 


Only the best students 


Then there is the problem of the 
weak student. Just why the notion 
should prevail that the commercial 
course is the place for the average or 
below-average student, I do not 


know. The demands of business are 
exacting. Employers demand ef- 
ficiency. Office work, especially in 


the small offices of the typical Iowa 
towns and small cities, is not routine 
work. A good educational back- 
ground is required. Broad knowl- 


edge is necessary and_ thorough 
training is essential. The business 
world is flooded with half-baked 


stenographers and bookkeepers and 
there is little opportunity for them. 
The demand is for superior ability 
and for such people the great busi- 
ness world offers the largest prizes 
available anywhere. 


If a student does not have a good 
foundational knowledge of mathe- 
matics, English, history and govern- 
ment, if he has a poor vocabulary, 
if he does not concentrate well, and 
if he is mediocre or below-average 
in ability, the business world has 
nothing great to offer him and he 
certainly has little place in the com- 
mercial department. 

The commercial course is not easy. 
Students who are weak in other 
courses will be weak in the commer- 
cial department, and of course, with 
some exceptions, those who have 
been failures in other classes will be 
failures in the commercial depart- 
ment. It takes just as much brain 
power and ability to make a success 
of commercial work as it does any 
other course in high school, and I be- 
lieve it is time the commercial teach- 
ers were saying so and demanding 
that they get students with ability. 

It is my belief that those students 
who are of mediocre or be!ow-aver- 
age ability should take the academic 
course in high school. Certainly 
they need the advantages of a strong 
educational foundation if anyone 
does. The students of superior abil- 
ity can, perhaps, afford to forego 
some of that academic training but if 
these weak students fail to get the 
foundational education which they 
need while they are in high school 
and spend their time trying to make 
something out of the commercial 
course, they probably will go out of 
high school without either vocation- 
al proficiency or an educational foun- 
dation, Had they taken the academic 
course in high school, they might, at 
least, have received a good education- 
al foundation. Only the best stu- 
dents in high school should take a 
purely vocational course. 

In the old days when business col- 
leges took the drop-outs they were 


criticized by public school ay. 
thorities for taking students 
who were too immature and too 
weak to make a success of com. 
mercial training, and those 
business colleges which did that 
were entitled to that criticism, 
But when the mediocre or the 
below-average high school stu- 
dents, while they are in high 
school, are given about half of 
the regular high school course, 
and then a commercial training 
in lieu of the rest of the course, 
then you are doing exactly 
what the business colleges used 
to be criticized for, namely— 
taking the immature student 
who has neither the educational 
foundation or natural ability to 
make a success of this voca- 
tional cours. It is only the best 
students in high school who can af- 
ford to pass up the broad founda- 
tional education which he gets in the 
academic subjects. 


Exceptions 


Of course, you will say that there 
are some students who are not strong 
students and yet they must get a po- 
sition as soon as possible after they 
are through high school, and_ that 
these people should be given as much 
vocational training as possible while 
in high school. Undoubtedly there 
are some students whose family 
finances are such as to make it im- 
perative for them to get all of the 
vocational education possible in high 
school, and if these people happen to 
be weak in their foundational educa- 
tion and natural ability it is their mis- 
fortune. I suppose the only thing to 
do is to let them get what vocational 
training they can in high school. 

If the finances of such _ people 
would warrant, they would be far 
better off to broaden and strengthen 
their foundational education in high 
school and take their vocational train- 
ing after they are through high 
school. 

I think, too, that the commercial 
departments in high schools have 
cheapened themselves when they have 
permitted anybody and everybody. to 
enter the department. It has tended 
to create the impression that anyone 
can make a success of the commer- 
cial course. If you would be 
“choosy” in those whom you take into 
the commercial department, I believe 
that the students would think more 
of the department and try harder to 
make good after they get in. 


Read 

“Finding Work for the Jobless,” by 
Alfred Albelli, in Nation’s Business, De 
cember, 1930. 
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An Office Practice Course 
That Bridges the Gap 


are essential for the successful use of the have indicated whether or not the training 
skills and knowledges in a business office. may be given advantageously in school, 
The thirty-six duties which I have in- the course or courses in which such train- 
cluded in my list (See charts I-II-Ilil) ing would be given, and one or more im- 
may be grouped roughly under three very portant traits which could well be devel- 
general headings. The first group includes — oped during this training. 
fifteen duties which have to do with vari- The third group of duties (Chart III) 
ous kinds of communication and personal has to do with the operation of various 
service to the employer. In each case I office machines: dictating, decimal tabu- 


(Continued from page 28) 


lator, long carriage tabulating, Mimeo- 
graph, gelatine duplicating, Multigraph, 
Addressograph, adding listing ma- 
chine, calculating machine, billing machine, 
and bookkeeping machine. This list could 
of course be extended to include many 
more machines, but probably many schools 
would be well satisfied to start with this 
equipment, provided these machines are in 
(Continued on page 40) 


Office Duties—how they can be taught and traits necessary 


1—may be taught in classroom; 2—may be taught in theory but not in actual practice in most schools; 5—difficult to 
handle in most schools, taught better on job; S—shorthand class; T—typewriting; OP—office practice; BE—business 


English; P—penmanship; H—history; E—English; B—bookkeeping; CL—commercial law; M—mathematics. 


Chart I Communication, Personal Service 
How 

Duties Learned Courses Traits 
Reporting and transcribing 1 S-T-OP Accuracy, speed 
Editing dictation 1 S-T-OP Intelligent judgment 
Correspondence work 1 BE Ability to follow directions 
Handling incoming mail 3 OP Accuracy, judgment 
Handling outgcing mail 3 OP Responsibility 
Filing and related filing duties 1 OP Accuracy, fcllowing directions 
Telegraph service 2 T-OP Dependability 
Telephone service 2 OP Tact, courtesy, self-cvntrol 
Remitting funds and securing receipts 2 OP Accuracy, dependability 
Pianning itineraries and securing transportation 1 OP Persistence, initiative 
Meeting the public 3 OP Courtesy, tact, appearance, poise 
Making appointments for executive and keeping the records 3 OP Accuracy, tact 
Reports in legible longhand, use of reference books 1 P-H-E-OP Industriousness, neatness 
Preparing copy for the printer and reading prcof 2 yy Accuracy 
— personal financial records and handling other transactions with 2 B-OP Accuracy 


Chart II Record Keeping 


How 
Duties Learned 
Making statistical records 1 B-OP 
B 


Making bookkeeping, accounting or financial records 
Personnel and other routine records, involving knowledge of risks assumed 


Routing shipments 


Courses Traits 


by pl as one resp for acts of his employees 2 CL-OP Accuracy, judgment 
Keeping stock records 3 OP Accuracy, dependability | 
Inventory taking 3 OP Accuracy, dependability | 
Cost figuring 1 B Judgment, accuracy 
Figuring discounts 1 B-M Accuracy 
Recording orders 3 B-OP Accuracy 
Making out payrolls 2 P Judgment, accuracy 
Checking and verification 1 M-OP Accuracy, initiative 
Cashier work 1 OP Accuracy, tact, appearance 

2 OP Resourcefulness 


Accuracy, neatness 
Accuracy, neatness, judgment 


Chart III Office Machine Operation 


How 
Learned Courses Traits 

Dictating machine 1 OP Accuracy, speed, judgment | 
Decimal tabulator (key set) 1 OP Accuracy, sveed | 
Long carriage tabulating 1 OP-T Accuracy, speed | 
Mimeogra 1 T-OP Neatness, accuracy 
Gelatin duplicating 1 T-OP Accuracy, speed 
Multigraph 1 P Accuracy, speed 
Addressograph : P Accuracy, speed 
Adding and listing machine 1 B-OP Accuracy, speed 
Calculating machine 1 OP Accuracy, speed 
Billing machine ' 1 OP Accuracy, speed 
Bookkeeping machine 1 OP Accuracy, speed 
Care of mechanical equipment 1 OP Responsibleness, resourcefulness 
Slide rule 1 OP Accuracy, spee: | 
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M. E. Studebaker W. C. 
College Round Table 


Shorthand Sessions 


P. O. Selby Rene Guillard 


Public Schools Dept. 


J. H. Kutscher 
Private Schools Dept. 


Maxwell 


N. C. T. F. Meets at Des Moines 


Federation’s Thirty-Third Annual Convention to usher 
in the New Year with ‘‘Building for the Future’”’ 


Monday, December 29 


Registration at Hotel Fort Des Moines—Informal Reception and Entertainment 


General Meeting 
(9.30 a. m.) 


Federation Luncheon 
(12.15 p. m.) 


Private School 
Department 
(2.00 p. m.) 


Business Round Table 


(3.30 p. m 


Public Schools 
Department 
(3.30 p. m.) 


Shorthand and Typing 
Round Table 


(3.30 p. m.) 


College Instructors 
Round Table 
(3.30 p. m.) 


Stenotype Round Table 
(3.30 p. m.) 


Penmanship Round Table 
(3.30 p. m.) 


Tuesday, December 30 


Music by Des Moines High Schools orchestra; Governor John Hammill 
of Iowa gives address of welcome; Paul Moser, president of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, responds; Dr. Harry M. Gage, president of Cornell 
College, and J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business University, speakers. 


Ballroom: 


Reception to past presidents, Romona Foster, presiding. 


“Publicity and Business-Getting Policies of the Private Business School” by Bruce 
I. Gates, president, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; “English as a Problem and a 
Project” by D. S. Marti, assistant secretary Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


“Combating the Inferiority Complex in the Training for Business” by Arthur E. 
Bennett, dean of the school of education, Des Moines University; discussion led by 
Chairman Loyal G. Minier, Jefferson High School, LaFayette, Ind.; participants, 
Charles G. Reigner, Lloyd L. Jones, M. B. Dilley. 


“Is the Teaching of Junior Business Training Receding, Advancing or Drifting?” by 

N. B. Curtis, Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh; “If You had Adequate Funds, 
How Would You Arrange and Equip a Commerce Department in a Senior High 
School?” by Clay D. Slinker, supervisor of commercial education, Des Moines High 
Schools; “Is Office Machinery Changing the Scope of Commercial Education?” by 
Miss Ray Abrams, principal, Boys Commercial High School, New Orleans, La. 


“Broadening the Field of Typewriting” by Leon N. Neulen, director, Educational 
Bureau of Portable Typewriters; “Power to the NTH Degree” by Minnie DeMotte 
Frick, professor of secretarial training, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore.; 
“Shorthand Demonstrations” by Lucille McPherson, Central High School, Detroit, 
Mich. Discussion is led by W.C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Il. 


“Correlation of the Work in the Department of Education and Commerce in the 
Training of Commercial Teachers” by P. C. Packer, dean of the college of education, 
State University of Iowa, and by B. M. Swinford, assistant professor o1 commerce, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; “The Demonstration School as a Part 
of the Commercial Teachers Training Program” by Luvicy M. Hill, chairman of 
the department of commercial arts, University of Nebraska. The discussion of these 
topics is led by Jane Church, department of commerce, Illinois State Normal 
University. 

“Presenting the Lesson in Stenotypy”, a practical demonstration by Vernal Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College; “Training Gold Pin Stenotypists” by J. C. Weslander, 
Minneapolis Business College; discussion and question box conducted by Miss Mar- 
garet J. Martin of the Moser School, Chicago. 


“Penmanship Objectives of the Private School Teacher” by John S. Griffith; dis- 
cussion led by Rene Guillard, Evanston Township High School. 


General Session 
(9.00 a. m.) 


Wednesday, December 31 


Announcements, community singing, presentation of distinguished visitors ; 
addresses by A. W. Merrill, assistant superintendent of schools, Des Moines, and 
Horace W. Foskett, assistant treasurer, Equitable Life Insurance Company, who 
discusses some “Principles Underlying the Organization of Life Insurance Companies.” 
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Group Luncheons 
(12.00 noon) 


Private School 
Department 
(1.45 p. m.) 


Business Department 
Round Tabie 
(3.15 p. m.) 


Penmanship Round Table 
(3.15 p. m.) 


Stenotype Round Table 
(3.15 p. m.) 


Shorthand and Typing 
(3.15 p. m.) 


College Instructors’ 
Round Table 
(3.15 p. m.) 


Public Schools 
Department 
(3.15 p. m.) 


New Year’s Eve 
Festivities 
(6.30 p. m.) 


An open forum conducted by J. O. Malott, specialist in Business Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools ; Central Commercial Schools 
Association; Iowa Private Commercial Schools Association. 


“New Courses To Meet Changing Needs of Business” by J. Evan Armstrong, presi- 
dent, Armstrong College of Business Administration ; “Behind the Hooks and Circles”, 
by Miss Goldina Fisher, Gregg School, Chicago, III. 


“The Social Aspect of Business” by John E. Frederick, president of the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce; discussion led by Loyal G. Minier. 


Virgil Graham, speaker (subject to be announced). 


“Preparing Stenotypists for an Exacting Market” is the theme for discussion. Topics 
to be discussed are “Judicious Selection”, “Expert Training”, “Careful Placement.” 
Speakers: C. J. Harvey, William Dowden and W. B. Elliot. 


“Problems in the Training of A, B, and C grade Stenographers” by J. O. Malott; 
“Suggestions for Overcoming Beginners’ Difficulties in Typewriting’ by Eva M. 
Jessup, assistant supervisor of commercial education, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“What Constitutes an Effective Student Practice Teaching Program?” by Ernest A. 
Zelliot, University of Denver; “Research Studies in Commercial Teacher Training” 
by Dr. E. G. Blackstone, State University of Iowa. Discussion led by Paul A. 
Carlson and P. O. Selby. 


“Who are the Ten Persons Who Have Made the Greatest Contributions to Com- 
mercial Education?” by Miss Ruth Hoadley, College of Commerce, University of 
Iowa; “What Preparation Should Be Required of a Beginning Commerce Teacher?” 
by Earl W. Atkinson, Duquesne University; “Should Commerce Teachers be Re- 
sponsible for Placing Commerce Students?” by Orton E. Beach, manager of the 
placement bureau, Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. 


Federation banquet; entertainment; music and dancing. 


Extra Session Events of Importance 


Educational Exhibits. 
Stenotype Conference. 
Dinner Conferences. 


(Other Convention News on page 25) 


State Historical and Art Building on Capital Grounds—a notable landmark at Des Moines. 
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Art Appreciation Course 


New York, N. Y.—The syllabus of the 
new art appreciation course now prescribed 
for all pupils in the city’s high schools will 
include a number of subdivisions which 
develop a consciousness of art in industry. 
Students will canvass the possibilities and 
accomplishments in printing, advertising, 
graphic arts and in the office. Some topics: 
Can signs be beautiful? The signboard and 
the electric sign. Studies of magazines, ad- 
vertising displays, title pages, lettering 
arrangement and commercial art will be 
made. 

Vocational Guidance 


New York, N. Y.—Modern psychologi- 
cal tests and a machine supposed to fore- 
cast occupational aptitudes were classed 
with phrenology, astrology and palm-read- 
ing as further examples of the “witchcraft” 
often used in so-called vocational guidance, 
by Dr. Harry D. Kitson, head of the de- 
partment of vocational guidance and _per- 


sonnel of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
“In general,’ Dr. Kitson said, “the 


modern psychological tests are not fulfill- 
ing the promise they originally held out. 
No requirements listed by the psychologists 
who employ card machines to predict vo- 
cational aptitudes can stand the light of 
scientific inquiry. The greatest efforts have 
been expended to help the individual in the 
fundamental task of analysing himself, 
with perhaps the least result. We can 
measure intelligence numerically, but what 
good is that in telling a boy which of the 
thousands of recognized occupations he 
should follow ?” 

Dr. Kitson contradicted the popular be- 
lief that children are cut out to be special- 
ists, saying that phrases like “a_ born 
salesman” or “born to be a preacher” were 
indefensible. 

* 
Advertising Contest 


DALLAs, TEXAs—The Shamberger Busi- 
ness College conducted an  ad-writing 
contest in conjunction with the Dallas 
News, a newspaper. Two $75 scholarships 
were awarded. The contest rules called for 
two winning advertisements published in 
the News and written by prospective 
students. 

* * 
Foreign Students 
In America 


New York, N. Y.—The 10,000 students 
from overseas, representing a diversity of 
customs, traditions, dress and history, form 
the greatest migration in student history. 
Foreign students nowadays are intent on 
mastering the scientific achievements of 
America’s civilization. Not satisfied with 
classroom knowledge, they extend their 
researches to the shops, factories and 
offices. American business, with an eye 
towards abroad, finds it desirable to co- 
operate with these potential leaders 
wherever possible. 

* 


School Finance Plan 


FrANKLIN, N. J.—A financial system in 
the Franklin High School for centralized 
control of finances in the extra-curricula 
activities was inaugurated recently under 
supervision of the principal, Bernard 
Forcey. At a special meeting Mr. Forcey 
explained the system of bookkeeping re- 
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cently purchased. Accounts will be audited 
by the head of the bookkeeping department, 
Miss Katherine Fenner. 

* * * 
Business College Convention 


ATLANTA, GA.—The fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Accredited Business 
College Association was held at the Pied- 
mont Hotel, November 28-29. Robert FE. 
Alverson of Birmingham, is president. 

* * * 
Business Men Speak 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Business Insti- 
tute had as speakers last month J. Back of 
the Back Advertising Agency, and Carl 
Sleeper, school representative of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company who illus- 
trated speed in typewriting. 

New School 


Wetser, IpAnHo—The Ida-Ore Business 
College will soon open its doors to students, 
according to an advertisement. S. 
Bailey is president. 

Modifies Language Study 


New York, N. Y.—The average college 
student cannot gain any real command over 
a foreign tongue in the three to four hours 
a week that the curriculum can devote to 
it, according to Dean Herbert E. Hawkes 
of Columbia College, whose annual report 
to President Nicholas Murray Butler was 
made recently. 


Professor of Work 


YELLow Sprincs, Oun1o—Antioch Col- 
lege has introduced a new device in the de- 
velopment of the cooperative plan of 
education and, in so doing, a new member 
the professorial roster. There is now 

“professor of work,” a faculty member 
es express purpose is that of teaching 
the most green and inexperienced of the 
entering students literally how to work. 

* * * 


Junior College Increase 


New York, N. Y.—In 1930 over 67,000 
students were enrolled in 430 junior col- 
leges in the United States. Between 1914 
and 1928 the increase in public junior col- 
leges was 95 percent and in private, 65 
percent, the number reaching in 1928 a 
total of 382. 

One junior college in Los Angeles re- 
cently opened its doors with 1,370 fresh- 
men, another in Chicago has an enrolment 
of 4,000 students. Naturally so much stu- 
dent enthusiasm for an educational fledg- 
ling, scarcely more than a quarter of a 
century old, has given rise to questions re- 
garding the purposes and methods of this 
type of college. Is it a fad, is it an un- 
healthy growth on the academic body, or 
does it indicate a definite tendency toward 
the reorganization of our entire educational 
system? 

Constance Warren, president of the 
Sarah Lawrence College, brings up these 
facts in a recent article in the New Vork 
Times. She believes that “the rapid growth 
of the junior college movement can be ex- 
plained only by the fact that it meets many 
needs. It is the logical outcome of the de- 
mand of democracy that education on an 
increasingly higher level shall be within 
the reach of every one,” Miss Warren 
states. ‘Public junior colleges bring the 
first two years of college to many who 
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cannot finance four years away from home, 
but who are able to manage two years, |{ 
has been found that the proportion of high 
school graduates going on to college has 
greatly increased in localities where junior 
colleges have been established.” 


* * * 


No Recovery ’Till Spring 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—Current indications 
of the trend in various divisions of industry 
and trade are summarized by the Standard 
Statistics Company, of New York, from 
its December 1 resume of the outlook for 
important lines as follows: Agricultural 
machinery—the longer term outlook 
mains generally promising, with greater 
world-wide mechanism of the farm in pros. 
pect; Aircraft—no improvement can be ex- 
pected until the whole industry is reor- 
ganized on a much sounder basis; Ap- 
parel—curtailed production, if continued 
will further improve the position of apparel 
producers; Automobiles—December _ pro- 
duction probably will show the usual sea- 
sonal drop, but thereafter operations are 
expected to show a gradual increase. 

Building—any sizeable demand for new 
construction is unlikely to develop for 
several months at least; Chemicals—earn- 
ings of the industry as a whole for the 
full year are indicated only 20 percent u- 
der the record returns for 1929; Coal— 
stimulus of seasonal demand has improved 
sales of anthracite somewhat—Copper—no 
unusual volume of buying is expected dur- 
ing the next few months ; Cotton goods— 
some improvement in profit margins 
should be manifest; Farm products—prices 
should be relatively firm during the near 
future: Food products—will be almost on 
a par with that of last year; Household 
products—making a good showing but a 
sharp contraction of earning power is in- 
dicated. 

Office equipment—there is little basis for 
expecting early recovery in this trade; 
Paper—the early term outlook for this 
and allied industries from a relative stand- 
point is at best, only fair; Petroleum—sta- 
tistically, the industry continues slow im- 
provement; Radio—modern profits for the 
last half of this year will probably show. 

Retail Trade—arrival of more season- 
able weather and approach of Christmas, 
coupled with the current efforts to break 
down psychological sales resistance, should 
stimulate retail sales during the coming 
weeks; Steel—expectations of a quicken- 
ing in the rate of production early next 
year are generally evident, although it is 
probable that a more moderate expansion 
will materialize; Tobacco—an aggregate 
record-breaking income is expected for the 
principal producers of cigarettes; Utili- 
ties—it is probable that the final account: 
ing of the year will show slight gains by 
most telephone companies; Wool—no 
further increases are likely in domestic 
woolen mill activity before next spring. 


* * * 


Buys 62,654 Seats 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Contract for 62,654 iron 
and wood seats for the grandstand of the 
new Municipal Stadium on the lake front 
was awarded to the lowest bidder, the 
American Seating Company, of this city. 
The company’s bid was $2.93 a seat, which 
is slightly lower than the engineers’ esti- 
mate. Bids will soon be advertised for the 
15,000 bleacher seats in the arena. 
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Bookkeeping To All 

New York, N. Y.—Beginning with the 
February term a new course in bookkeep- 
ing will be offered to general students in 
the fifth, sixth, seventh or eighth grades 
at Richmond Hill High School. | The 
course is a combination of bookkeeping 1 
and 2 and will be taught in one term. 

According to Alfred Sommerfield, head 
of the department of accounting, this new 
course is intended to give the pupil taking 
a general course of study a chance to ac- 
quire a fundamental knowledge of the 
subject which should aid him in securing 
Honored 

Trexton, N. J.—Louis A. Rice, of the 
New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction, in charge of state supervision 
of business education, has been elected to 
membership of the New Jersey Council of 
Education, a body composed of leading 
educators of that state who are engaged 
in research and investigation of educational 
problems of major importance. 

Fire Destroys College 


Marion, Ounto—The Marion Business 
College, on the third floor of the McNeal- 
Wolford building, was destroyed in a fire 
which is estimated to have caused a loss of 
$75,000. 

* * 
Publisher Expands 


Battie Creek, Micu.—The Ellis Pub- 
lishing Company, specializing in commer- 
cial textbooks and business literature is 
enlarging its plant to take care of increased 
business. It claims the adoption of its text 
books in every state in the Union and indi- 
cates that its activity in the textbook field 
will be extended to the publishing of com- 
mercial geography and business adminis- 


tration texts. 


Bookkeeping Methcds 


PuitapeLputa, PA—How Philadelphia 
gets its bookkeeping teachers and ideas of 
methods of teaching bookkeeping was ex- 
plained in a recent address by Stanley D. 
Birath before the commercial section of the 
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Metropolitan Arts Conference held in this 
city recently. 

According to Mr. Birath, when high 
school commercial education was in its in- 
fancy, most of the bookkeeping teachers 
had received their training in a business 
college. As a result of this experience they 
carried over into the high school the meth- 
ods their business college teacher had used. 
Later we began to get teachers who had 
been trained in schools which use univer- 
sity methods and emphasize higher ac- 
countancy. These teachers in turn are 
inclined to follow the methods and _ prac- 
tices of the university professor. Without 
saying it, the speaker plainly indicated that 
methods in the high school should be care- 
fully adapted to the needs and mental abil- 
ity of the high school pupil. Complex 
words and definitions mean little or 
nothing. We should start with what the 
pupil already knows and by small graded 
steps build up to the more intricate phases 
of account keeping. 

* * 
Public-Private School 
Relationship 


3ROOKLYN, N. Y.—Speaking before the 
Private Commercial Schools Association of 
Brooklyn and Long Island, Dr. William 
L. Felter, principal of the Girls High 
School, Brooklyn, declared that in recog- 
nition of the work done by private business 
schools in guiding and augmenting the 
work of public high schools the private 
schools should be apprised of the record of 
every entrant to their schools by means of 
a record card furnished by the public 
schools. Isidor Garnets, head of the Alpha 
School is president of the association. 

* 


Shorthand Examinations 


New York, N. Y.—Teachers seeking 
licenses to teach either Pitman or Gregg 
shorthand in the city’s high schools were 
advised by the board of examiners here 
that all examination papers which showed 
inability to write shorthand excellently 
would be discarded. 

The first question was a list of fifty 
words for which the 134 candidates of the 
147 who applied were required to write 
proper shorthand outline. “A pass mark 
must be obtained on question one to insure 


the reading of the answers to the subse- 
quent questions,” the examiner announced. 
The examination: 


Gregg and Pitman Stenography 
Paper II 


Time for answering question—3 hours 5 min- 
utes; for assembling papers, 5 minutes; revising 
English, 20 minutes. 

1. Write the following words in excellent short- 
hand. Copy these words in two columns, writing 
the shorthand to the right of the longhand word. 
Place the second column longhand words at the 
center of the answer paper. (20) 

Reactions, transcribing, persists, individuality, 
facilitate, debenture, attaining, rendered, defend - 
ing, differentiate, typewriting, manhood, re- 
sponses, motors, summarize, expert, physiologi- 
cal, erudition, modify, attitude, tendencies, mere- 
ly, inhibit, disadvantages, restlessness, approxi- 
mately, greater, constitutes, determination, de- 
composition, learner, abundant, momentary, irre- 
sistible, aroused, glitteringly, preparatory, execu- 
tive, experimentation, interdependence, champion- 
ship, relatively, achievement, exclusive, perma- 
nent, statistician, predisposition, pencils, actually, 
underlying. 

2. The work of your class shows that your 
pupils are weak in their application of the prin 
ciples of writing Dot Ing, Stroke or Tick Ings. 
Ment and Ship. Give the material for a review 
lesson, at least ten words for each ending, and 
bear in mind that your aim should be the facility 
in writing CONNECTED matter. Give all the 
material you would use and explain exactly how 
the lesson should be taught. (20) 

3. (a) Specify the skills to be learned in first- 
term typewriting 

(b) Specify the skills to be learned in the 
first forty-minute period and state the = stand- 
ards of proficiency to be exacted of pupils in 
this lesson. 

(c) State the laws of learning involved in the 
first day’s lesson. Prove that they are involved. 
(15) 

4. (a) To what may “inaccuracy” in typing 
be due? 

(b) How may accuracy be developed? 

(c) You have received a third term typing 
class whose work contains many errors, strike- 
overs and erasures. Explain in detail exactly 
what you would do to make this class write 
accurately. (10) 

5. Make a topical outline with headings and 
sub-headings showing all points to be taught in 
an office practice class on the subject ‘The 
Telephone.” (10) 

A large modern business house desires to 
send a letter to each of its 15,000 customers. 
Explain the operation of three devices or ma- 
chines other than the typewriter necessary to 
the efficient handling of this job. (10) 

7. (a) Write a negotiable promissory note. 

(b) Name, explain and illustrate two different 
kinds of indorsements. 

(c) Write the questions to be asked of a class 
to bring out vividly the business situations and 
procedures envisaged in a note. Give the ex- 
pected answers. (10 


Education Conventions 
And The Public 


Gentlemen : 


for us to emphasize at this time. 


has an interest... . 


I am interested in the editorial, “Why Conventions,” in the 
November issue of THe JourNAL oF Business Epucation. 
The objectives which you list are well selected. There is an 
additional one, however, which I think it would be appropriate 


The National Education Association has for many years 
thought of its convention as an opportunity to place before the 
public current thought and practices in education. Our great 
professional organizations speak in a much louder voice than 
any individual can speak. The conventions offer an unusual 
opportunity for the expression of opinion, for criticism, and 
general discussion of educational problems in which the public 


These occasions as no others lend themselves to effective 
educational interpretation. I believe this purpose of conven- 
tions should be prominent in the minds of those participating 
in them. Not for many years have the schools so needed the 
confidence and appreciation of the public as they need it now. 


What Others Want to Know 


It is only through such increasing appreciation and confidence 
that the schools may hope to avert the ill effects of an economic 
crisis which has unfavorably touched every phase of American 


and cooperation. 


Division of Publications, National Education Association. 


Shorthand Bibliographies 


Gentlemen: 
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life. Let us do all we can to stimulate educators to more ef- 
fective interpretation of their needs, aims and achievement to 
the great public to whom we must look for financial support 


SELMONT FARLEY, 


May I ask you to kindly refer me to sources of available 
material for research work in shorthand and typing. 


Dorotuy S. OpFeEr, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

The 1928 yearbook of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association contains such a bibliography as 
you suggest. Alexander S. Massell, Central Commer- 
cial Continuation School, New York City, is secretary 
of the association and this year book is priced at $2.50. 
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“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 


World’s Highest Quality Stand 
Rigid, Beautiful, Durable 


Height, 26 in.; width, 18% in. with leaf 
down, 431, in. with two leaves up; top 1812 
in. x 18% in. x % in. Drop leaves, 18% in. 
x 124%, in. x ¥% in. All woodwork finely fin- 
ished in lacquer, rubbed and polished. Oak 
panels are regularly finished in natural color. 
Golden or Dark Oak is optional. Mahogany 
furnished in Brown color. American Walnut 
is regularly furnished in medium shade; ex- 
tra dark or Circassian shade optional. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A very at- 
tractive 
Light’ 


and Strong 


Stool when 
not uw 
will go un- 
der stand 
out of the 
way. 


Stand and 
Stool will 
nest in one 
carton. 
Shipping 
weight 27 
Ibs. 


Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish. 
Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 

Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—114"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
weed STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 

8. 


Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, tli., U. S. A. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


is the only independent magazine devoted 
entirely to Business Education. No busi- 
ness educator can afford to miss a single 
issue. Send in your subscription to-day if 
you have not already done so. 


$2 for twelve big issues 


Keeping Up With 
Conventions 
(Continued from page 33) 


There must be a different type of 
objective thinking. It must yield to 
measurement. need’ more 
courses in retail store training and 
salesmanship. More people are em- 
ployed in selling occupations and a 
higher type is being required. 

“Social changes indicate that 
women will remain in business 
longer than heretofore—six, seven 
and eight years. There is in every 
community an oversupply of labor, 
so the best trained gets the job. 
More and more pupils will demand 
instruction in practical courses. 
More and more are going to drop be- 
low an I. Q. of 95. It will hover 
around 90. 

“Next to technical skill is a 
knowledge of how to behave and a 
willingness to behave is more im- 
portant. The supreme ability in 
commerce is the ability to get along 
well with and manage people— 
Thorndike calls it ‘social interchange.’ 
Our school environment will prob- 
ably have to come more nearly to 
the environment on the outside.” 

At a business session the follow- 
ing were elected to serve as officers 
of the association for the ensuing 
year: Arthur E. Cole; Langley High 
School, president; R. G. Walters, 
Grove. City College, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. M. Baltzer, Duff’s Iron City 
College, second vice-president ; Miss 
Mary Wyman, Perry High School, 
secretary; L. L. Hammond, Oliver 
High School, treasurer. 


An Office Practice 
Course That Bridges 


(Continued from page 35) 


common use in the business offices of the 
community. 

Having assembled this list of duties and 
traits as typical of the kind of thing which 
we must teach in a course in office prac- 
tice, it remains for us to organize this ma- 
terial for classroom work. 

Probably many of you read the article 
by Edna N. Cranna in the November, 1929, 
issue of this magazine. She explained the 
organization of her class in some detail, 
and it is that type of organization which I 
have in mind as I consider this list of 
duties and traits. 

Following Mrs. Cranna’s idea, the work 
must be divided into two parts, the tech- 
nical and the theoretical. For the theoreti- 
cal part there may be a list of required 
readings dealing with office management 
and organization and the development of 
secretarial morale. At stated periods dur- 
ing the semester lectures may be given or 
the required readings discussed. A term 


paper dealing with some phase of office qe. 
velopment or organization may be assigned 
to provide training in the form of busines 
reports, one of the duties frequently t.. 
quired of the office worker and not confine 
to stenographers necessarily. 

A study of the list of duties and traits 
reveals that twenty different tasks may he 
carried on at one time, provided the equip. 
ment mentioned can be made available 
The ingenious teacher can easily adapt the 
idea to the equipment at hand, but 
course the more machines the larger the 
class which can be accommodated at org 
time, and the greater the variety of the 
work which each pupil can learn to handle 

Here are some of the jobs for which 
work can be assigned: 

OFFICE SECRETARY—(more thay 
one if administration can make use of them 
during the class period). Handle incoming 
and outgoing mail, telephone service, mak. 
ing appointments and keeping record of 
them, meeting public. 

CORRESPONDENCE PROBLEMS 
—(including study of various types of 
business letters, unless this has been thor. 
oughly covered in a course in Business 
English). 

FILING—(study of text and carefully 
prepared directions for using small filing 
equipment ). 

TIME TABLES—(for planning: itiner- 
aries and routing shipments). Use of Rail- 
road Guide. 

USE OF CHECK BOOK—( writing a 
number of checks, verifying the bank bal- 
ance with stubs, making proper records, 
etc. ) 

PROBLEMS INVOLVING STATIS- 
TICAL RECORDS—(may be developed 
from obsolete office files). Checking and 
verification. 


PRACTICE IN RECORDING OR- 
DERS—checking. 


PROBLEM IN MAKING OUT PAY. 


ROLLS—(involving use of slide rule for 
calculations). 

CASHIER WORK—(study of informa 
tion regarding such work, or actual work 
in school cafeteria under direction oi regu- 
lar cashier ). 


DICTATING MACHINE. 
DECIMAL TABULATOR (key set). 
LONG CARRIAGE TABULATING. 
MULTIGRAPH. 

MIMEOGRAPH. 

GELATINE DUPLICATING. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH. 

ADDING AND LISTING MA- 
CHINE. 

CALCULATING MACHINE. 
BILLING MACHINE. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE. 


Additional assignments should be made 
on the following topics: : 

A stenographer’s responsibility and priv- 
ilege in editing dictation. 

Postal regulations and modern methods 
of handling incoming and outgoing mail. 
Visits to mailing rooms of large commer- 
cial houses to see equipment and procedure 
in handling large volume of mail would be 
instructive. 

Telegraph, cable, and radiogram service, 
regulations, rates, etc., with practice m 
wording such messages and in confirming 
them by letter. 

Methods of remitting funds and securing 
receipts. 

Railroad lines serving local community, 
with connections to principal cities. 

Preparation of copy for printer, proof 
reader’s marks, abbreviations, etc. Work 
which can be done in connection with the 
school newspaper, annual, or for the office 


(Continued on page 44) 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


CLEARSCRIPT 
WRITING 


Uniform color formation, 
finish and writing 
qualities 


Write for sample swatch 


showing weights, 


rulings, ete. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO. 


1513 W. 38th Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 
Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


What Can Storekeepers 
Teach Students? 


(Continued from page 30) 


Furthermore, the time that must 
elapse between graduation and becom- 
ing a retail dealer of some sort or other 
is necessarily very long. This inter- 
vening period of time would have to 
be spent in apprenticeship (very dis- 
tasteful work) or in higher education, 
in the course of which the boy would be 
even more unfitted for this type of sell- 
ing. 

It might be advisable to make the 
laboratory method involved in this sur- 
vey a part of the boy’s work in some of 
the courses in Economics. I am sure 
that the laboratory method controlling 
the work of the classes in Salesmanship 
and Advertising is valuable and worthy 
of further application. The necessity of 
going out and getting information, par- 
ticularly from reluctant sources, must 
result in overcoming shyness, in bring- 
ing initiative to the surface, if it exists, 
in developing poise and resourceful- 
ness, in meeting defeat, and in bringing 
pupils into a direct and more intimate 
contact with actual business. 


The Office Manager 
At Work 


(Continued from page 29} 


As indicated in the introduction, Office 
Management is the subject of this report. 
Thus far it has been focused on the phase 
which is undoubtedly the most important— 
the Office Manager and his duties. But 
there are miscellaneous topics—accounting 
for office costs, budgets, selection of office 
site, internal layouts, and the latest me- 
chanical aids to office efficiency. 

Office cost systems are relatively new 
and in only three offices were such systems 
found. In these three the system is com- 
plete—so complete that the cost of each let- 
ter is figured to the fraction of a cent. Six 
of the offices carry the office as one item of 
cost, while another carries each department 
separately. 

Few concerns have office budgets. Prac- 
tically every one has a general operations 
budget but cares very little about the office. 
Those which have budgets gather informa- 
tion from three sources: past experience, 
experience of similar companies, and future 
needs. 

The next consideration—the selection of 
an office site—occurs but rarely in the work 
of an Office Manager. Very often, he has 
little voice in the matter. However, from 
the survey it was found that the most evi- 
dent and common reasons for the selection 
of an office site were: (1) Convenience to 
employees, (2) Convenience to salesmen 
and buyers, (3) Nearness to factory, (4) 
Nearness to transportation facilities, (5) 
Location for other business reasons. 

Various reasons are given by some com- 
panies for their office sites—the location of 
the office near the plant enables the office 
employees to become familiar with the oper- 
ations of the factory and likewise familiar 
with the best ways of recording those oper- 
ations. In another instance, the location of 
the office near the plant made it convenient 
to show the customers through the plant. 


(Continued on page 48) 


Is 
ACCOUNTANCY 


the X in your 
teaching career ! 


X stands for the unknown subjects in 
your educational background. Without 
a thorough knowledge of Accounting— 
the language of business — your 
teaching equipment is lacking the very 
foundation of business training. 


You can now complete your business 
education and prepare yourself for the 
more lucrative positions in commercial 
education under an entirely new plan 
developed by the American Institute of 
Business Administration. 


This new plan enables you to acquire a 
complete knowledge of Accounting 
during your spare time with personal 
coaching by a local C. P. A. 


The course is of university grade, and 
comes to you in printed lecture form, 
as and when you progress in your study. 
It is designed to meet th: C. P. A. re- 
quirements of any State 


You should have our bu'letin explaining 
this modern training plan. Use the 
coupon to get your copy. No obliga- 
tion. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


1775 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without obligation, Bulletin 57G 
explaining your course and plan of instruction. 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 
Endorsed by leading educators in America 
and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 


102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


I. F. R. Adjustable 
Desk Rack 


STURDY USEFUL ITEM 
Holds Books, Folders, Etc. 
No. 1150. 7% x 11% Olive Green, 
$1.50. Mah. or Wal. $1.75 Prepaid. 


IMPROVED FILE & RACK CO. 
86 Park Place N. ¥. City, 
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ut Correlation 
into Practice 


| O handle business records intel- 

ligently, and to sum up, inter- 
pret, and use business facts, requires 
not only accounting skill, but also, as 
a background against which to meas- 
ure relative values, a knowledge of the 
fundamentals on which successful 
business must be based. 


In training students for an active 
business career this necessary corre- 
lation of accounting technique and 
general business knowledge can be ef- 
fectively and easily carried out through 
two of our recent publications. The 


Revised 


Elementary Training 
for Business 


by 


leads up to and flows naturally into the 
new edition of 


Fundamentals of 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


by KoopMan-KEsTER 


The carefully planned correlation 
achieved in these two books makes 
available for the first time coordi- 
nated text material for a progressive, 
well balanced, and closely knit course 
covering one, two, or three years. 


Each text squares with the new ob- 
jectives in commercial education. Each 
was written by men of broad vision, 
high standing, and with a wealth of 
practical experience. Each text has 
already been endorsed by hundreds of 
teachers and is bringing gratifying re- 
sults. The combination of the two is 
proving remarkably effective. 


We shall be glad to send you ad- 

ditional information or furnish 

you with examination copies upon 
request 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 
15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 


An Office Practice Course That Bridges 
The Gap 


(Continued from page 40) 


will be very valuable. 

Information regarding transactions with 
a bank. 

Visit to large office to see how stock 
records are handled and inventories taken, 
unless this can be done in connection with 
school supply room or cafeteria. 


References on the development of per- 
sonality. 

Business Ethics. 

Office lay-outs. 

Office organization. 

In the high schools of Pittsburgh a 
pupil taking the regular commercial course 
begins shorthand and typing in 10-A if he 
takes shorthand, and carries four semesters 
of shorthand and typing, followed by a fifth 
semester of so-called office practice. At the 
present time there is very little machine 
equipment in any of the high schools, and 
the double period which is allowed for this 
work in .12-A is devoted very largely to 
transcription and to mimeographing for the 
members of the faculty and the various 
school activities. 

Pittsburgh has 200 school days each 
year, so that a double period every day for 
one semester allows 200 periods for office 
practice. If this time is divided among 
twenty different jobs, ten periods, or one 
full week could be devoted by each pupil 
to each of the twenty jobs or operations. 
This would permit several problems in 
connection with each operation, proceeding 
from a very simple one to a more complex 
one in each case, like the itinerary for the 
executive who must attend the convention 
and transact business in several distant 
cities, still getting home in time for his 
daughter’s wedding. 

These problems should, where possible, 
represent a sequence of related office prob- 
lems involving a train of happenings, in 
order to develop the office worker’s ability 
to follow a transaction through to comple- 
tion. 

We can visualize the organization of 
such a class in office practice as a circle 
with twenty points on the circumference. 
Each point is a job or operation, and oc- 
cupies the complete attention of a given 
pupil for a week, or for some other speci- 
fied length of time. The first day of the 
following week each pupil in the circle 
moves one point around the circumference 
and continues to move one point each week 
thereafter. 

When a pupil begins work on any given 
operation he should get the folder for that 
operation from the proper file. In that 
folder he should find the information which 
he will need. He should also find explicit 
directions for beginning the problem and 
carrying it to completion with as little as- 
sistance from the teacher as_ possible. 
When he has completed a given problem it 
should be possible for him in the case of 
many of the problems to get from the files 
a sheet on which the problem has been 
worked out, and from which he can check 
his own results. 

The ability to follow directions, either 
printed or verbal, is a very important trait 
in any employee. The ability to check his 
own work and find his own errors is 
equally important. We all make mistakes, 
some of us more, and some of us less, but 
the person who can find his own mistakes 
before somebody else checks up on him is 


the person whom executives are eager to 
employ. 

In carrying on the work of such a course 
in office practice, it is important to make 
just as much of the work really useful and 
usable as possible. There is always plenty 
of duplicating to do in any school, and it 
comes in a variety of forms which are val. 
uable experience for the future office 
worker. However, it must be controlled 
and organized and made a means to an end, 
which is the training of office employees 
and not the running of a mimeograph 
office. The same principle should apply to 
all work done in the class. 

If the services of more than one office 
secretary can be utilized to a good advan- 
tage in the various administrative offices 
of the school, the number of pupils accom- 
modated at one time can be increased with- 
out affecting the length of time spent on 
any one kind of work. If there is a school 
cafeteria and the hours can be arranged 
satisfactorily, much valuable experience 
can be gained there in the work of a 
cashier, purchasing of supplies, keeping 
records of provisions, etc. 

Since the major purpose of this article 
centers around the training of general 
clerical workers as well as stenographers, 
I think attention should be called to the 
fact that by omitting the job of office sec- 
retary, the course may be adapted very 
easily to those pupils who have had typing 
and bookkeeping, but no shorthand. Quite 
probably there are other jobs which could 
be included to advantage in that case. 

At the present time a study to ascertain 
the status of office practice in the high 
schools of New Jersey is in progress. The 
returns from a very detailed questionnaire 
are being compiled by F. W. Loso of the 
Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. The duties I have listed and the 
jobs which have been set up for training ip 
the performance of these duties checks 
very closely with the items in regard to 
which Mr. Loso is collecting inforniation 
from the high schools of New Jersey. 

After all, the most difficult phase of de- 
veloping a practical office training depart- 
ment is probably the securing of a teacher 
who is equal to the undertaking. I there- 
fore leave with you the final paragraph of 
the article by Mrs. Cranna, “Get some one 
with enthusiasm, initiative, ingenuity, and 
the ability to read and follow directions; 
get her the required machines, a manual 
for each machine, and a few lessons from 
a skilled operator of each machine; then 
see that she does not have too many other 
classes to teach, and she can successfully 
conduct your course in office practice.” 


1. Untangling Business Education in New 
York City Schools, JouRNAL OF BUSINESS 
Epucation, November, 1929: p. 20. 

2. Women in Clerical and Secretarial 
Work, Women’s Occupational Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn. p. 12. 

3. American Shorthand Teacher, Gregg 
Publishing Co., April, 1930. p. 293. 

4. South Western Publishing Company, 
mee: Balance Sheet, May, 1930. p. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, by Witt 
Bowden: Adelphi Company, New 
York. 

This seems to be an ideal text book in 
economic history for college freshmen. I 
like particularly Mr. Bowden’s arrange- 
ment and division of the subject. He gives 
one of the best short summaries of the old 
world background of the American civili- 
zation that I have ever read. 

He approaches the problem of history as 
it should be approached; namely, in the 
spirit of analysis rather than a mere record 
of events. For example, it is of little sig- 
nificance to the average student that popu- 
lation might increase a certain per cent 
over a given period of time. What the 
student needs to know is, first of all, the 
causes for the rate of increase, the char- 
acter of the people involved, and the effects 
of that change in population, etc. It is in 
the spirit of this latter type of explanation, 
and in a style which is most pleasing, that 
Mr. Bowden has written his history. 

The chapter headings are particularly 
appropriate since they are so suggestive of 
the analytical approach that he has made. 
For example, in Part Four he discusses 
the background for the Civil War. He 
has entitled this division “Sections and 
Classes,” and there analyzes the economic 
basis for the political divisions into the 
the rich and poor (or creditor vs. debtor), 
for the development of the sectional spirit 
of the North vs. the South, and thus leads 
up to the Civil War, the part following 
which he entitles “Victor and the Spoils,” 
which is an analysis of the struggle be- 
tween capitalism and agriculture. One need 
not go further to indicate the general spirit 
of the book. J. E. ARMSTRONG 

* * * 


COMMERCIAL LAW ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS, by P. B. S. Peters, 
Lloyd E. Greiner, and Fred H. Greer: 
The South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

These ten objective tests covering the 
subject of commercial law were written 
primarily to accompany the text book on 
Commercial Law by the same authors. 
Each of the ten tests fits a section of the 
particular text book about which it was 
written, but they are also supposed to be 
_— to any text book on Commercial 

aw. 

The questions include the following 
types: classification, matching, true-false, 
completion, case problems, multiple choice. 
Each section involves approximately one 
hundred and ten questions so that the 1,000 
questions in the complete set covers the 
course in rather a high degree of detail. 

Reliability figures vary from 79 to .96 
for the various parts which indicates that 
the tests can be depended upon. Validity 
figures given in the test manual tend to 
show that they discriminate between good 
students and poor students. 

The tests have been studied and revised 
several times under competent direction 
and as a whole appear to be the best and 
most comprehensive tests of commercial 
law for secondary schools which have been 


placed on the market. Instructions are 
given in the manual for making the scoring 
of the tests as easy as possible, for grading 
the results according to percentile scores, 
and provision is made for diagnosis of 
difficulties by tabulating items most fre- 
quently missed so that remedial instruction 
may be given. 

The case problems which accompany 
each section of the test tend to measure 
whether or not the student has developed 
powers of judgment as well as the informa- 
tions which are measured in other parts of 
the test. On the other hand, these case 
problems call only for decisions and do not 
call for reasons. In general, the tests are, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, the most 
valuable which have yet appeared upon the 
market. E. G. BLACKSTONE 


CLASSIFIED TYPEWRITING 
DRILLS, by C. L. Michael: The 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati. 

This drill book has been written because 
students of typewriting occasionally de- 
velop errors which require remedial drills 
which are not available in the textbooks 
being used. Consequently teachers have to 
devise such drills for themselves, which is 
not an easy task. This book of drills pro- 
vides them with material of many kinds 
which should be of value in overcoming 
difficulties. 

The first section is devoted to keyboard 
mastery drills, which are mostly in the 
form of individual letter drills or reach 
drills composed of nonsense _ syllables. 
Twenty drills of this type are provided. 
Next comes a set of concentration drills, 
consisting of one section of difficult words 
and of anot!.er section of easy words which 
are written without spacing, with the idea 
that a student will have to watch his copy 
very closely and thus develop the habit. 

The third section gives a list of eight 
warming-up drills of various kinds includ- 
ing rapid fingering devices, the alphabet, 
alphabetical sentences, and the like. 


Other Books Received 


Drills and Tests in Business Arithmetic, 
by Joseph W. Smith: South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. 

Statistics for Teachers, by Tiegs and 
Crawford: Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities, 
by Paul W. Terry: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York. 

Statistics for the Business Man, by 
William G. Sutcliffe: Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York. 

Universities, American, English, Cer- 
man, by Abraham Flexner: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 
New York. 

Elements of Business Law, by Frank 
Hall Childs: Walton School of Com- 
merce, Chicago. 

Office Procedure and Practice, by 
Charles H. Langer; Walton School 
of Commerce, Chicago. 
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Other drills are provided under the fol- 
lowing headings: Shift Key Drills, Finger 
Drills, Special Character Drills, Vertical 
Drills, Space Bar Drills, Key Bank Drills, 
Rhythm Drills, Speed Drills, Stroking 
Drills, Lock Key Drills, Word Drills, 
Right Hand and Left Hand Drills, Op- 
posite Key and Adjacent Key Drills, Al- 
phabetical Groups of Words in Sentences, 
Corrective Drills, Drills to Lessen Arm 
Movements, Syllabification Drills, The Hy- 
phen, Spacement Drills, Word Building 
Drills, Technique Drills, Paragraph Key 
Drills, Centering Drills, Tabulation Drills, 
and Finger Gymnastics. 

Space does not permit. description of the 
various types of exercises, but mention 
may be made of one or two. 

The speed drills include practice on the 
commonest words; the word drills and 
corrective drills are arranged according to 
the letters of the alphabet so that a student 
may select from them words giving prac- 
tice on the particular reaches or strokes 
which are sources of error to him. 

The opposite key and adjacent key drill 
provide nonsense syllables and word exer- 
cises for this type of error which accounts 
for so many of the mistakes made. For 
instance, drill one takes up the “a” and the 
semi-colon which are opposite keys—that 
is, those struck with the same finger of 
different hands. Later on come adjacent 
drills such as those on the “ru”, the “t” 
“y” and the like. 

The tabulation drills combine phrase 
drills with tabulating. Four columns are 
written across the page, each column con- 
sisting of phrases of the commonest words. 

The gymnastic section gives sixteen ex- 
ercises for developing agility in the fingers: 
a type of drill for which many teachers 
seem to be seeking now-a-days. 

Many of the drills are nonsense combina- 
tions of letters. These tend to be uninter- 
esting since they do not reflect life 
situations. Possibly real words and _ sen- 
tences involving the same reaches would 
provide better motivation but it should also 
be realized that there is nothing particu- 
larly monotonous or, for that matter, any- 
thing wrong with nonsense drills providing 
that there is sufficient motivation. 

If the student knows his difficulty and 
realizes that nonsense letters will give him 
a type of practice which he needs, he may, 
perhaps, attack them with a zest compar- 
able to that with which he would write 
any other type of exercise. In general, the 
book should be helpful for teachers who are 


looking for remedial 
. G. BL ACKSTONE 


* * * 


AN AUDIT OF AMERICA, by Ed- 
ward Eyre Hunt: New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1930. 203 pp. $2.00. 
The report on “Recent Econoinic 

Changes in the United States” published in 

two volumes in May, 1929, presented the 

results of a national survey of post-war 
developments in our economic life, partic- 
ularly those since the recovery from the 
depression of 1920-21. The survey was 
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December, 1939 


ut Correlation 
into Practice 


| O handle business records intel- 

ligently, and to sum up, inter- 
pret, and use business facts, requires 
not only accounting skill, but also, as 
a background against which to meas- 
ure relative values, a knowledge of the 
fundamentals on which successful 
business must be based. 


In training students for an active 
business career this necessary corre- 
lation of accounting technique and 
general business knowledge can be ef- 
fectively and easily carried out through 
two of our recent publications. The 


Revised 


Elementary Training 
for Business 


by Wirkes-YorK-TERRILL 


leads up to and flows naturally into the 
new edition of 


Fundamentals of 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


by KoopMan-KEsTER 


The carefully planned correlation 
achieved in these two ks makes 
available for the first time coordi- 
nated text material for a progressive, 
well balanced, and closely knit course 
covering one, two, or three years. 


Each text squares with the new ob- 
jectives in commercial education. Each 
was written by men of broad vision, 
high standing, and with a wealth of 
practical experience. Each text has 
already been endorsed by hundreds of 
teachers and is bringing gratifying re- 
sults. The combination of the two is 
proving remarkably effective. 


We shall be glad to send you ad- 

ditional information or furnish 

you with examination copies upon 
request 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 
15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 


An Office Practice Course That Bridges 
The Gap 


(Continued from page 40) 


will be very valuable. 

Information regarding transactions with 
a bank. 

Visit to large office to see how stock 
records are handled and inventories taken, 
unless this can be done in connection with 
school supply room or cafeteria. 

References on the development of per- 
sonality. 

Business Ethics. 

Office lay-outs. 

Office organization. 

In the high schools of Pittsburgh a 
pupil taking the regular commercial course 
begins shorthand and typing in 10-A if he 
takes shorthand, and carries four semesters 
of shorthand and typing, followed by a fifth 
semester of so-called office practice. At the 
present time there is very little machine 
equipment in any of the high schools, and 
the double period which is allowed for this 
work in 12-A is devoted very largely to 
transcription and to mimeographing for the 
members of the faculty and the various 
school activities. 


Pittsburgh has 200 school days each 
year, so that a double period every day for 
one semester allows 200 periods for office 
practice. If this time is divided among 
twenty different jobs, ten periods, or one 
full week could be devoted by each pupil 
to each of the twenty jobs or operations. 
This would permit several problems in 
connection with each operation, proceeding 
from a very simple one to a more complex 
one in each case, like the itinerary for the 
executive who must attend the convention 
and transact business in several distant 
cities, still getting home in time for his 
daughter’s wedding. 

These problems should, where possible, 
represent a sequence of related office prob- 
lems involving a train of happenings, in 
order to develop the office worker’s ability 
to follow a transaction through to comple- 
tion. 

We can visualize the organization of 
such a class in office practice as a circle 
with twenty points on the circumference. 
Each point is a job or operation, and oc- 
cupies the complete attention of a given 
pupil for a week, or for some other speci- 
fied length of time. The first day of the 
following week each pupil in the circle 
moves One point around the circumference 
and continues to move one point each week 
thereafter. 

When a pupil begins work on ary given 
operation he should get the folder for that 
operation from the proper file. In that 
folder he should find the information which 
he will need. He should also find explicit 
directions for beginning the problem and 
carrying it to completion with as little as- 
sistance from the teacher as_ possible. 
When he has completed a given problem it 
should be possible for him in the case of 
many of the problems to get from the files 
a sheet on which the problem has been 
worked out, and from which he can check 
his own results. 

The ability to follow directions, either 
printed or verbal, is a very important trait 
in any employee. The ability to check his 
own work and find his own errors is 
equally important. We all make mistakes, 
some of us more, and some of us less, but 
the person who can find his own mistakes 
before somebody else checks up on him is 


the person whom executives are eager to 
employ. 

In carrying on the work of such a course 
in office practice, it is important to make 
just as much of the work really useful and 
usable as possible. There is always plenty 
of duplicating to do in any school, and it 
comes in a variety of forms which are val. 
uable experience for the future office 
worker. However, it must be controlled 
and organized and made a means to an end, 
which is the training of office employees 
and not the running of a mimecograph 
office. The same principle should apply to 
all work done in the class. 

If the services of more than one office 
secretary can be utilized to a good advan- 
tage in the various administrative offices 
of the school, the number of pupils accom- 
modated at one time can be increased with- 
out affecting the length of time spent on 
any one kind of work. If there is a school 
cafeteria and the hours can be arranged 
satisfactorily, much valuable experience 
can be gained there in the work of a 
cashier, purchasing of supplies, |ceping 
records of provisions, etc. 

Since the major purpose of this article 
centers around the training of veneral 
clerical workers as well as stenographers, 
I think attention should be called to the 
fact that by omitting the job of office sec- 
retary, the course may be adapted very 
easily to those pupils who have had typing 
and bookkeeping, but no shorthand. Quite 
probably there are other jobs which could 
be included to advantage in that case. 

At the present time a study to ascertain 
the status of office practice in the high 
schools of New Jersey is in progress. The 
returns from a very detailed questionnaire 
are being compiled by F. W. Loso of the 
Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, New 


Jersey. The duties I have listed and the 


jobs which have been set up for training if 
the performance of these duties checks 
very closely with the items in regard to 
which Mr. Loso is collecting information 
from the high schools of New Jersey. 
After all, the most difficult phase of de- 
veloping a practical office training depart- 
ment is probably the securing of a teacher 
who is equal to the undertaking. I there- 
fore leave with you the final paragraph of 
the article by Mrs. Cranna, “Get some one 
with enthusiasm, initiative, ingenuity, and 
the ability to read and follow directions; 
get her the required machines, a manual 
for each machine, and a few lessons from 
a skilled operator of each machine; then 
see that she does not have too many other 
classes to teach, and she can successfully 
conduct your course in office practice.” 


1. Untangling Business Education in New 
York City Schools, JouURNAL OF BUSINESS 
Epucation, November, 1929: p. 20. 

2. Women in Clerical and Secretarial 
Work, Women’s Occupational Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn. p. 12. 

3. American Shorthand Teacher, Gregg 
Publishing Co., April, 1930. p. 293. 

4. South Western Publishing Company, 
a: Balance Sheet, May, 1930. p. 
277. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, by Witt 
Bowden: Adelphi Company, New 
York. 

This seems to be an ideal text book in 
economic history for college freshmen. I 
like particularly Mr. Bowden’s arrange- 
ment and division of the subject. He gives 
one of the best short summaries of the old 
world background of the American civili- 
zation that I have ever read. 

He approaches the problem of history as 
it should be approached; namely, in the 
spirit of analysis rather than a mere record 
of events. For example, it is of little sig- 
nificance to the average student that popu- 
lation might increase a certain per cent 
over a given period of time. What the 
student needs to know is, first of all, the 
causes for the rate of increase, the char- 
acter of the people involved, and the effects 
of that change in population, etc. It is in 
the spirit of this latter type of explanation, 
and in a style which is most pleasing, that 
Mr. Bowden has written his history. 

The chapter headings are particularly 
appropriate since they are so suggestive of 
the analytical approach that he has made. 
For example, in Part Four he discusses 
the background for the Civil War. He 
has entitled this division “Sections and 
Classes,” and there analyzes the economic 
basis for the political divisions into the 
the rich and poor (or creditor vs. debtor), 
for the development of the sectional spirit 
of the North vs. the South, and thus leads 
up to the Civil War, the part following 
which he entitles “Victor and the Spoils,” 
which is an analysis of the struggle be- 
tween capitalism and agriculture. One need 
not go further to indicate the general spirit 
of the book. J. E. ARMSTRONG 

* 

COMMERCIAL LAW ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS, by P. B. S. Peters, 
Lloyd E. Greiner, and Fred H. Greer: 
The South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

These ten objective tests covering the 
subject of commercial law were written 
primarily to accompany the text book on 
Commercial Law by the same authors. 
Each of the ten tests fits a section of the 
particular text book about which it was 
written, but they are also supposed to be 
applicable to any text book on Commercial 

aw. 

The questions include the following 
types: classification, matching, true-false, 
completion, case problems, multiple choice. 
Each section involves approximately one 
hundred and ten questions so that the 1,000 
questions in the complete set covers the 
course in rather a high degree of detail. 

Reliability figures vary from .79 to .96 
for the various parts which indicates that 
the tests can be depended upon. Validity 
figures given in the test manual tend to 
show that they discriminate between good 
students and poor students. 

The tests have been studied and revised 
several times under competent direction 
and as a whole appear to be the best and 
most comprehensive tests of commercial 
law for secondary schools which have been 


i 


placed on the market. Instructions are 
given in the manual for making the scoring 
of the tests as easy as possible, for grading 
the results according to percentile scores, 
and provision is made for diagnosis of 
difficulties by tabulating items most fre- 
quently missed so that remedial instruction 
may be given. 

The case problems which accompany 
each section of the test tend to measure 
whether or not the student has developed 
powers of judgment as well as the informa- 
tions which are measured in other parts of 
the test. On the other hand, these case 
problems call only for decisions and do not 
call for reasons. In general, the tests are, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, the most 
valuable which have yet appeared upon the 
market. E. G. BLACKSTONE 

* * 


CLASSIFIED TYPEWRITING 
DRILLS, by C. L. Michael: The 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati. 

This drill book has been written because 
students of typewriting occasionally de- 
velop errors which require remedial drills 
which are not available in the textbooks 
being used. Consequently teachers have to 
devise such drills for themselves, which is 
not an easy task. This book of drills pro- 
vides them with material of many kinds 
which should be of value in overcoming 
difficulties. 

The first section is devoted to keyboard 
mastery drills, which are mostly in the 
form of individual letter drills or reach 
drills composed of nonsense _ syllables. 
Twenty drills of this type are provided. 
Next comes a set of concentration drills, 
consisting of one section of difficult words 
and of another section of easy words which 
are written without spacing, with the idea 
that a student will have to watch his copy 
very closely and thus develop the habit. 

The third section gives a list of eight 
warming-up drills of various kinds includ- 
ing rapid fingering devices, the alphabet, 
alphabetical sentences, and the like. 


Other Books Received 


Drills and Tests in Business Arithmetic, 
by Joseph W. Smith: South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. 

Statistics for Teachers, by Tiegs and 
Crawford: Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities, 
by Paul W. Terry: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York. 

Statistics for the Business Man, by 
William G. Sutcliffe: Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York. 

Universities, American, English, Cer- 
man, by Abraham Flexner: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 
New York. 

Elements of Business Law, by Frank 
Hall Childs: Walton School of Com- 
merce, Chicago. 

Office Ficcedure and Practice, by 
Charles H. Langer; Walton School 
of Commerce, Chicago. 
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Other drills are provided under the fol- 
lowing headings: Shift Key Drills, Finger 
Drills, Special Character Drills, Vertical 
Drills, Space Bar Drills, Key Bank Drills, 
Rhythm Drills, Speed Drills, Stroking 
Drills, Lock Key Drills, Word Drills, 
Right Hand and Left Hand Drills, Op- 
posite Key and Adjacent Key Drills, Al- 
phabetical Groups of Words in Sentences, 
Corrective Drills, Drills to Lessen Arm 
Movements, Syllabification Drills, The Hy- 
phen, Spacement Drills, Word Building 
Drills, Technique Drills, Paragraph Key 
Drills, Centering Drills, Tabulation Drills, 
and Finger Gymnastics. 

Space does not permit description of the 
various types of exercises, but mention 
may be made of one or two. 

The speed drills include practice on the 
commonest words; the word drills and 
corrective drills are arranged according to 
the letters of the alphabet so that a student 
may select from them words giving prac- 
tice on the particular reaches or strokes 
which are sources of error to him. 

The opposite key and adjacent key drill 
provide nonsense syllables and word exer- 
cises for this type of error which accounts 
for so many of the mistakes made. For 
instance, drill one takes up the “a” and the 
semi-colon which are opposite keys—that 
is, those struck with the same finger of 
different hands. Later on come adjacent 
drills such as those on the “ru”, the “t”, 
“y” and the like. 

The tabulation drills combine phrase 
drills with tabulating. Four columns are 
written across the page, each column con- 
sisting of phrases of the commonest words. 

The gymnastic section gives sixteen ex- 
ercises for developing agility in the fingers: 
a type of drill for which many teachers 
seem to be seeking now-a-days. 

Many of the drills are nonsense combina- 
tions of letters. These tend to be uninter- 
esting since they do not reflect life 
situations. Possibly real words and _ sen- 
tences involving the same reaches would 
provide better motivation but it should also 
be realized that there is nothing particu- 
larly monotonous or, for that matter, any- 
thing wrong with nonsense drills providing 
that there is sufficient motivation. 

If the student knows his difficulty and 
realizes that nonsense letters will give him 
a type of practice which he needs, he may, 
perhaps, attack them with a zest compar- 
able to that with which he would write 
any other type of exercise. In general, the 
book should be helpful for teachers who are 


looking for remedial exercises. 
E. G. BLACKSTONE 


* * * 


AN AUDIT OF AMERICA, by Ed- 
ward Eyre Hunt: New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1930. 203 pp. $2.00. 
The report on “Recent Economic 

Changes in the United States” published in 

two volumes in May, 1929, presented the 

results of a national survey of post-war 
developments in our economic life, partic- 
ularly those since the recovery from the 
depression of 1920-21. The survey was 
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Special Forms for 
Business Record 
Teaching 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 

Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 
side) 

Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 
Record 

Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and _ Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 

Petty Cash Summary Envelopes 
(printed) 


These forms were designed by an ex- 
pert accountant especially for commer- 
cial college requirements. Each size 
and ruling is adapted to its particular 
use. 


There is a binder for every form, of a 
kind that facilitates business college 
work .. . the kind that opens actually 
flat, not theoretically so... at page 100 
or 1, 000 as well as in the middle. The 
illustration shows how: 


Spring steel bands, arching up in the 
middle when a book is opened, give a 
flat surface . . . and maintain the sur- 
face level continually as pages are 
turned. 

The size is limited only by your needs. 
If a very large book is required, it is 
necessary only to substitute longer 
bands. 


Binders and forms always in stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLE FORMS, 25c 
(to cover shipping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. — Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Proudfit T.oose Leaf Devices 


made for a committee of the President's 
Corfference on Unemployment by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 

In this book Mr. Hunt, the secretary of 
the committee and editor of the report, 
offers a summary of the findings and con- 
clusions contained in the larger work. 
Here in brief compass is a survey of the 
economic conditions under which the 
American people live today—literally, AN 
AUDIT OF AMERICA. The changes in 
standards of living, in industry, agriculture, 
management, finance and marketing meth- 
ods; the tremendous and complicated 
growth of production, the development of 
transportation and foreign commerce, the 
movements of money and the distribution 
of national income, are presented with a 
clarity which will make the book of signal 
value to everyone interested in our con- 
temporary social structure. 


TOWARD CIVILIZATION, edited 
by Charles A. Beard: New York, 
Lengmans, Green and Co. 1930. 307 
pp. $3.00. 

Is modern life a jangle and a confusion, 
or the prelude to a stronger and truer ex- 
istence—a civilization? 

Philosophers and moralists are in doubt. 
What of the men who are designing and 
operating the world of science and power? 
Do they have faith in their work? Do 
they see the beginnings of a new culture 
and believe in the possibility of a strong, 
coherent structure growing from the chaos 
of today? 

In Toward Civilization, under the 
editorship of Charles A. Beard, editor 
of Wither Mankind, these men speak 
their knowledge and vision. Some of them, 
like Dr. R. A. Millikan, Nobel Prize win- 
ner; Michael Pupin, inventor and leader in 
electro-mechanics; Lee de Forest, pioneer 
in wireless, are known to millions of 
readers, Others, though they have been 
relative strangers to publicity, have helped 
to shape the policies of great industries or 
have originated the formule by which tens 
of thousands of technicians operate. All 
are designers and creators. The synthesis 
of their ideas not only makes a book of 
unusual news value, but one which suggests 
a positive and constructive philosophy. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLES- 
CENCE, by Fowler D. Brooks: Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 652 
pp. 

Teachers will find this book thoroughly 
practical and readable. The treatment of 
the subject takes the genetic viewpoint, 
and thereby avoids the fallacy of assuming 
a sudden onset of striking developments in 
physical and psychological characteristics 
at the time of adolescence. As the writer 
points out, “we have insisted upon develop- 
ment as a continuous process, finding no 
evidence for believing either that the ado- 
lescent youth breaks with his past or that 
the teens are characterized by the birth of 
a new self.” 

After a brief discussion of the history of 
the subject in which some early notions are 
considered, leading up to the contributions 
made by G, Stanley Hall, there is a dis- 
cussion of the organic adaptations taking 
place at this time of the child’s life. The 
author is especially good in his explanation 
of the hygiene of adolescence and in the 
guidance and control of the behavior of 


adolescents. 
H. A. TONNE 


OF AUDITING 

y J. E. Sherwood and D. Horn. 

Cincinnati, South - Western 
Publishing Co. 


The review of a treatise or text hook jn 
a practical field is always rather difficult 
because, of necessity, any such treatise 
must leave unsaid as much, and some times 
more, than it attempts to say. This is par- 
ticularly true of Fundamentals of Auditing, 

From its title the book is apparently in- 
tended as an elementary treatise on audit 
ing. Certainly from the standpoint of the 
amount of material presented and the man- 
ner of its presentation, it cannot lay claim 
to anything more than this. In its devel. 
opment of the subject the book follows the 
usual lines, presenting definitions of terms 
and explanations of procedures in a veneral 
way before developing the specific applica- 
tion of principles to the various kinds of 
balance sheet and profit and loss items to 
be audited. After the first two chapters, 
which are devoted to this ground-work, the 
rest of the development follows naturally 
the asset, liability and capital items tsually 
met with in the balance sheet; these in turn 
being followed by a very brief considera- 
tion of the items found in the proiit and 
loss statement. One chapter, the fin:l one, 
is given over to the topic “Credit Investi- 
gations.” 

A valuable feature of the book from the 
standpoint of the student without business 
and accounting experience is the giving of 
illustrations of typical audit working papers 
and an audit report. Another feature which 
is valuable from the standpoint of a text 
book is the practice work provided for the 
student. This is in the nature of: (1) a 
group of questions of principle based on 
the text; (2) a series of auditing problems 
taken largely from C. P. A. examinations, 
and (3) what the authors call a_ project, 
which represents a balance sheet audit and 
is carried to completion as the student 
progresses in his study. A project is a 
term borrowed from modern pedagogy and 
may differ in some respects from what ac- 
counting teachers more usually term a 
problem or case. 

The book will doubtless be criticised for 
its many omissions and its all to evident 
failure to discuss many mooted questions 
of auditing procedure and accounting prac- 
tice. On page 159, for example, no recog- 
nition is given of any other method for the 
valuation of an insurance policy carried by 
a corporation on the lives of its principal 
officers than that of the cash surrender 
value, Similarly, on page 166 the state- 
ment, “Accrued receivable accounts usually 
represent current assets, while deferred 
charges to operations do not constitute 
current assets and usually have no realiz- 
able value to a liquidating concern,” is open 
to question as to its accuracy. In any event 
the statement needs considerable discussion 
and some qualifications, as does also the 
statement on page 209, “If the personal or 
drawing acount has a debit balance it rep- 
resents an asset indicating that the partner 
is indebted to the firm.” It is largely these 
matters, which the man who is thoroughly 
grounded in accounting would interpret 
properly, but which may be very misleading 
to the novitiate, that lay the volume open to 
criticism. 

ROY B. KESTER 


* * 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPER- 
VISION OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association: Philadelphia, Banks Busi- 
ness College. 236 pp. $2.50. 


This book will be reviewed in January. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 


Brooklyn, N. 
Rockwell- Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Adding Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Adding Typewriters 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billing Machines 
Remingtou Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Ts pewriter Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 


New York, 
Underwood Typewriter 342 Madison 


, New 
Baskets, Wire 
Worcest:r Wire Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, M 
Blank Books 
Hano Paes Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 


Brooklyn, N. 
Rockwe!!- Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 


Chicago, I 
Bookkeeping Machines 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Underwood 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, ¥. 


Bookkeeping Papers and Fcrms 
Hano Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, } 


Books 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. 

Certified ys Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

oe gg Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 


Diese pone S Graybar Bldg., 
York, N. 

Eastern Commarea! Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. McNamera, High School 
of Commerce, New Y: 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle *Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass 

Grege Publishing ¢ Company, 20 West 47th St., 


Houghton Mifflin Co, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
St., Chicago, 

tod & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, III. 
aemnillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York k, 


McGraw” Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
111 Fifth Ave., New 


N 
A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
<n Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Ronald Press, Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 


or 
aig Company, H. M., 624 North Gilmore 
Baltimore, 
Ww. Hazelton Smith, Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


South: Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 


Calculating Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
chicago, I 
cea Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, III. 
ings Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
Chicago, 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y.- 


Desk Files and Racks 
Improved 5c gaa Rack Co., 86 Park Pl., New 


York, N. 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machines 
Beck Duplicator Company, 438 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, III. 
Ditto 2294 . Harrison St., 
Chicago, Il 
Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blv Chicago, IIl. 
Rewnenl Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett Boule- 
vard, Everett, Mass. 
Underwood Typewriter a. 342 Madison 
ve., New York, N. Y 


Duplicating Machine Papers 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
rooklyn, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 

Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 

Chicago, 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Standard’ Mailing Machines Company, Everett 
Boulevard. Everett, Mass. 

Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


Erasers 
Tr Bros. Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


File Folders and Guides 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Filing Equipment 
H. V. Main, 1016 S. 6th Ave., Maywood, Ili. 
— Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 
American Institute of Business Administration, 
Broadway, New York, 
Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New Yor 
LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
St., Chicago, IIl. 
Index Cards 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥ 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 10 Logan 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Magazines 
Grege 20 W. 47th St., 
ew York, 
New Jersey Ae of Education, 33 Lehigh 


ve., Newark, 
A. = on’. Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 


Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Note Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, I 


Pads (Plain and Ruled) 


Hano Paper pares, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, } 


Pens and Pencils 
w York Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
Yor 
Pencil Co., ‘Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New 
or 

The Miller. Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New_York, x. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 


Penholders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
‘> Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Practice Papers for School Uses 


Hano Paper a Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 
i Ribbon and Carbon ue Company, 
305 E. 45th St., New York, N. 
‘Supplies Co., 190 Tha Ave. Brooklyn, 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. 
Rand Business Service, Inc., ffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 
york, } 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 
American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky 
Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 


York, N 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


School Pins and Medals 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 212-214 Greenwich 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Shorthand Machines 


The _ Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at 4lst St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Stencils 
The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Steno Note Books 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 22, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tables—T ypewriting 
Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
Chicago, III. 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Clark- Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
ew or 
—~ Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 


Cieetoen Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 
Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 
Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
dg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriter Papers 
Hano Paper Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 


cuse, 
Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. 
Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
ork, 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
Poets Key Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 
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SUCCESS— 
Will You Pay the Price? 


F you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products 
of success—a home of your own—a new car 
—the leisure to read—the means to travel. 

You want these things very much. 

But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
routine work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience—that trained ability 
—for which schools and business firms are 
willing to pay real money ? 

During the past twenty-one years more 
than 730,000 men and women have found 
the answer to that question in home-study 
training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the problems ot 
those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the principles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those 
principles are applied by highly successful 
business houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from busi- 
ness life, and under the direction of some of 
the ablest men in their respective fields have 
worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been well rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is 
shown by the fact that during only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported salary increases totaling 
$1,399,507—an average increase per man 
of 89% 


Send for Free Book 
Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


If you—knowing these facts—are content to 
dritt, you will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination 
enough to see yourself enjoying the comforts and 
luxuries of life—the coupon below may shorten 
your journey to success by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon will bring you 
full particulars of the training which appeals to 
you, together With your copy of that most in- 
spiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One’— 
all without obligation. 

If you want success, and are willing to pay the 
price, ACT! 


———Find Yourself Through LaSalle!—+—— 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 1282-R Chicago 

I should be glad to learn about 
your salary-increasing plan as 
applied to my advancement in the 
business field checked below. 
Business Management 
Higher Accountancy 
Traffic Management 
(J Modern Salesmanship 
_} Law—Degree of LL.B. 
Commercial Law 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Management 
Banking and Finance 
Modern Business Cor- 

respondence 
Bookkeeping 
. A. Coaching 


Business English 

{J Commercial Spanish 

(_] Effective Speaking 

Stenotypy—Stenography 


The Office Manager 
At Work 


(Continued from page 43) 


The reason for this is evident. 

The next feature, that of internal lay- 
out, may, like the selection of an office site, 
occur but once in a decade. 

The chief factor taken into consideration 
when planning the internal lay-out of the 
office is the flow of work. Having the work 
where it is to be done, saves time and 
eliminates a great deal of unnecessary ex- 
pense. In one-third of the offices this was 
given as the reason for the present internal 
layout. 

Other factors which were taken into con- 
sideration: Maximum degree of light, heat, 
and quietness; convenience to customers 
and employees; departmental relations; 
available floor space, and others. 

Concerning the use of office appliances 
it is sufficient to say that every office used 
some sort of device. 

One interesting development is a book- 
keeping machine in use in one of the offices 
which records all selling and purchasing 
transactions. This is said to be the only 
ene of its kind in the city. Anothe: fact, 
worthy of note, is the increasiig use of 
duplicating machines and_ calculators, 
which shows that business methods are in- 
creasingly becoming more modern. 

After seeing the layout and operation of 
these various offices, an attempt was made 
to analyze them and offer such criticisms 
as a group of students might be permitted 
to make in the interest of more efficient 
management. 

Wherever possible, centralized filing and 
stenographic departments should or- 
ganized, since the use of these dispenses 
with unnecessary employees in this work 
and allows a more eficient use of floor 
space and equipment. 

The physical layout of the majority of 
the offices is not the best to be desired. 
Improper light and ventilation and over- 
crowded conditions result in noise, con- 
fusion, and waste of time and energy, while 
in some plants the location of private offices 
is such that light and air are cut off from 
the rest of the office. 


Some of these disadvantages are the re- 
sult of a lack of foresight on the part of 
those who first planned the office layout, 
but most of them arise from limited floor 
space. Because of these unfavorable con- 
ditions, the best possible flow of work can- 
not be obtained, and it should be the aim 
of every office manager to remedy such 
weaknesses as far as possible. 

In many companies the Office Manager is 
burdened by too much detail, which pre- 
vents him from giving his attention to mat- 
ters of major importance and the problem 
of increasing office efficiency. He should 
be in full control of the office, but often is 
hindered by lack of authority and full re- 
sponsibility. If the Office Manager is to 
occupy his rightful place in the business 
world, he must be given full authority in, 
and responsibility for his organization and 
its work, and not until this is done will the 
title “Office Manager” come into its own. 

JouRNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION 
can provide its readers with the names of 
the organisations which cooperated with the 
students who secured the data—Editor. 


Read 

“Basic Laws of Employment Relations,” 
by Noel Sargent, Factory & Industrial 
Management, November, 1930. 


New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Ed «cational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its twentieth year an has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the | Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. Savitz, Principal 
oo State Normal School, Glassboro, 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 

—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor = Social Sciences, East Orange, 

” 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. 
Spader Willis Principal Emeritus, State 
Normal School, Newark, N. J. 


“T enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward- looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“T congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.’”’—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education. New York University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
forsey Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glendale, O. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 
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200 Adoptions of | 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


by 
Jones and Bertschi 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE was first published in 
March, 1930. The reports on October 1 showed that over 500 schools 
had adopted the book for September classes. 


But the most encouraging feature is the enthusiasm with which 
this book is being received by the teachers of the subject. The fol- 
lowing paragraph quoted from a letter recently received from a large 
city commerce department head is typical of many letters received 
since September 1: 


“The students in my classes are simply ‘eating it up’ and the general 
classroom interest in the subject is so keen that I am afraid we are 
not going to be able to cover the text. I say this, because the ideas 
introduced in the first few units are creating such an interest in out- 
side reference work, that we have found rapid advancement in the 
text itself impossible. As for myself, I would much rather have such 
a condition existing, and this is the first time that I have had no 
trouble whatsoever, in creating a desire to do outside work. 


“The entire spirit of the text is one of energy and optimism and with 
the text as a guide and the Projects in Business Science to give the 
students plenty of good, practical work, I cannot see how any school 
can afford to do without such a course.” 


If you have not examined GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE, 
send to our nearest office for full information. Both Teacher’s 
Manual and Objective Tests now ready. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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Te NoIsELess UNDERWOOD 


THE TYPEWRITER FOR THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


oiseless 


| 


! 


--Many schools 
now inelude 
instruction on 
the Noiseless 
Underwood as 
part of regular 
course. 


HE increasing demand of business for the Noiseless 

Underwood, the typewriter for the executive office, in- 
dicates that many executives prefer to have a secretary close 
at hand, with a machine so quiet that even the tap of a type- 
writer key cannot disturb their thoughts. 

And in order that stenographers may be adequately pre- 
pared, many schools throughout the country encourage practice 
on this smooth-running, silent typewriter —the Noiseless 
Underwood. Ask for a demonstration. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. , 


Distributors of Underwood Standard, Noiseless and Portable Ty; iters 
and Bookkeeping Machines, Products of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company. 


" UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNDSTRAND—SPEED THE WORLD’S BUSINESS” 


She NOISELESS UNDERWOOD 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE MACHINE 
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